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7 The President’s veto of “The great difficulty, however, in discussing 
Mr. Taft's 


the joint resolution for 
Vetnen Upheld . aduieien of New 
Mexico and Arizona to Statehood was 
sent to the House of Representatives 
August 15. In condemning the recall of 
judges under the Arizona Constitution, 


he called this a provision for “legalized 
terrorism.” 
‘This provision,” he continued, “in its ap- 


plication to county and State judges, seems 
to me so pernicious in its effect, so destruc- 
tive of independence in the judiciary, so likely 
to subject the rights of the individual to the 
possible tyranny of a popular majority and, 
therefore, to be so injurious to the cause of 
free government that I must disapprove of a 
constitution containing it. 

The message in Congress was heard in 
absolute silence. It was then loudly ap- 
plauded from the Republican side. In 
spite of Democratic opposition, the veto 
was accepted, after a conference, altho 
the Statehood resolution originally 
passed the House by a vote of 4 to I, 
and the Senate by a vote of 3to 1. The 
agreement of the conferees is based on 
the elimination of the judiciary recall and 
provision for making the New Mexico 
Constitution more easily amended. 
The President’s second veto was brought 
into the House of Representatives late 
on the afternoon of August 17. Then 
the Democratic leader arose and an- 
nounced that he desired the. wool bill 
with the message of veto to be laid on 
the table till the morrow, when he would 
move to pass the bill over the veto. This 
time the Democratic majority furnished 
the cheering. In his message, Mr. Taft 
quotes from the platform on which he 
was elected, and its tariff reduction 
plank. “TI called an extra session of the 
Sixty-first Congress,” he continues, “at 
which a general revision of the tariff was 
made and adopted in the Payne bill.” 





the new rates adopted was that there were 
no means available by which impartial per- 
sons could determine what in fact was the 
difference in cost of production between the 
products of this country and the same 
products abroad. The American public be- 
came deeply impressed with the conviction 
that, in order to secure a proper revision of 
the tariff in the future, exact information as 
to effect of the new rates must be had, and 
that the evil of log-rolling or a compromise 
between advocates of different protected in- 
dustries in fixing duties could be avoided and 
the interest of the consuming public could be 
properly guarded only by revising the tariff 
one schedule at a time. 

“To help these reforms for the future | 
took advantage of a clause in the Payne tariff 
bill enabling me to create a tariff board of 
three members and directed them to make a 
glossary and encyclopedia of the terms used 
in the tariff and to secure information as to 
the comparative cost of production of duti- 
able articles under the tariff at home and 
abroad. .. . 


“The business of the country rests on a 
protective tariff basis. The public keenly 
realized that a disturbance of business by a 
change in the tariff and a threat of injury to 
the industries of the country ought to be 
avoided, and that nothing could help so much 
to minimize the fear of destructive changes 
as the known existence of a reliable source 
of information for legislative action. The 
deep interest in the matter was evidenced by 
an effort to pass a tariff commission bill in 
the short session of the Sixty-first Congress. 

“Such a bill passed both houses. It pro- 
vided a commission of five members, to be 
appointed by the President, not more than 
three of whom were to belong to the same 
party. .. . Because of the limited duration of 
the session, a comparatively small minority 
was able to prevent its becoming a law. 

“On the failure of this bill I took such 
steps as I could to make the Tariff Board I 
had already appointed a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the proposed tariff commission. The 
board differs in no way from the tariff com- 
mission as it would have been, except in its 
power to summon witnesses; and I am ad- 
vised by the members of the board that with- 
out this power they have had no difficulty in 
securing the information they desire. 
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“The report on Schedule M (pulp and pa- 
per) has already been sent to Congress. Full 
reports on wool and cotton will be submitted 
to Congress in December. I have also direct- 
ed an investigation into the metal and leather 
schedules, the results of which it is hoped 
can be submitted to Congress at its first regu- 
lar session, in time to permit their considera- 
tion and legislative action, if necessary. .. . 
If delay in the passage of a bill to amend 
Schedule K can be had until December, Con- 
gress will then be in possession of a full and 
satisfactory report upon the whole schedule. 
. .. Schedule K is the most complicated sched- 
ule in the tariff. It classifies raw wool with 
different rates for different classes; it af- 
fords the manufacturer what is called com- 
pensatory duty to make up for the increased 
price of the raw material he has to use due 
to the rate on raw wool, and for the shrink- 
age that takes place in scouring the wool for 
manufacture, and it gives him, in addition, an 
ad valorem duty to protect him against for- 
eign competition with cheap labor. The 
usages ‘which prevail in scouring the wool, in 
making the yarn, and in the manufacture of 
cloth present a complication of technical de- 
tail that prevents any one, not especially in- 
formed concerning wool growing and manu- 
facture, from understanding the schedule and 
the effect of changes in the various rates and 
percentages. 

“If there ever was a schedule that needed 
consideration and investigation and elaborate 
explanation by experts before its amendment, 
it is Schedule K. There is a widespread be- 
lief that many rates in the present schedule 
are too high and are in excess of any needed 
protection for the wool grower or manufac- 
turer. I share this belief, and have so stated 
in several public addresses. But I have no 
sufficient data upon which I can judge how 
Schedule K ought to be amended or how its 
rates ought to be reduced, in order that the 
new bill shall furnish the proper measure of 
protection and no more. Nor have I sources 
of information which satisfy me that the bill 
presented to me for signature will accomplish 
this result. Se 

“There is no public exigency requiring the 
revision of Schedule K in August without 
adequate information, rather than in Decem- 
ber next with such information. December 
was the time fixed by both parties in the last 
Congress for the submission of adequate in- 
formation upon Schedule K with a view to 
its amendment. Certainly the public weal is 
better preserved by delaying ninety days in 
order to do justice and make such a reduc- 
tion as shall be proper, than now blindly to 
enact a law which mav seriously injure the 
industries involved and the business of the 
country in general.” 


The Democratic majority, with help 
from the Republican insurgents, failed 
by 14 votes to pass the wool revision bill 
over this veto. On the free list bill the 
vote was 226 to 127, or 11 votes short of 
the required two-thirds majority. 
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Since receiving the Presi- 
In Congress dent’s vetoes, Congress has ~ 

not been inactive. An early 
adjournment is looked for, but in the 
meantime the Senate has passed the 
House cotton revision bill and adopted 
amendments to it, revising the steel and 
iron schedule, making a horizontal re- 
duction of 25 per cent. in the chemical 
schedule, reducing the duties on all ma- 
chinery and parts of machinery used in 
cotton manufacture to 30 per cent., and 
cutting the rate on bituminous coal to 
45 cents a ton, except in the case of 
Canada, where it is to go on the free list. 
Finally, an amendment providing that if 
the cotton bills and amendments did not 
reduce duties as was intended, all rates 
should be 30 per cent. lower than those 
contained in the Payne-Aldrich law was 
adopted. All of these measures were of 
Democratic origin. The House cotton 
bill passed, with all its amendments, by a 
vote of 29 to 24———The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations character- 
izes President Taft’s general arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain and France 
in their present form as “breeders of 
war and not of peace.” The committee 
predicts that the treaties, if ratified as 
presented by the Administration, would 
arouse a series of international disputes, 
now happily at rest, into “‘malign and 
dangerous activity.” The majority re- 
port is not concurred in by Senators 
Burton, Cullom and Root. The Presi- 
dent meanwhile has told the Methodist 
camp meeting at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
where he addressed 8,000 persons, that 
Senatorial prerogatives in this matter 
are no more sacred than the executive 
prerogative. The Senate’s “sensitive- 
ness” should be respected, not made light 
of; but the question “must ultimately be 
referred back to the people.” Continu- 
ing: 

“Now if we have power to enter into ar- 
bitration we have the power to agree to enter 
into arbitration under conditions that are de- 
scribed in the treaty, and as we have the right 
to leave the interests of the country to a judg- 
ment of the court to which it is submitted by 
agreement we certainly have the right to sub- 
mit to that court to decide whether the partic- 
ular instance and difference which has arisen 
or shall arise in the future is within the de- 
scription of the treaty and of the obligation 
which we entered into in the treaty. To say 
that this is an abdication of the functions of 
the Senate is to say that it is not the function 
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of the Senate to make an agreement at all 
which shall bind the Government.” 

Since the President’s speech was deliv- 
ered, the Senatorial committee has 
struck from the treaties the paragraph: 

_ “It is further agreed, however, that in cases 
in which the parties disagree as to whether or 
not a difference is subject to arbitration un- 
der article 1 of this treaty, the question shall 
be submitted to the joint high commission of 
inquiry and if all or all but one of the mem- 
bers of the commission agree and report that 
such difference is within the scope of article 
1, it shall be referred to arbitration in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this treaty.” 
After the action of the committee the 
treaties were favorably reported to the 
Senate, which went into secret session 
for that purpose. 


& 


After unpardonable pro- 
crastination, the District 
Attorney of Chester 
County, Pa., arrested in all nine persons, 
two of them only boys, in the case of the 
burning of the negro murderer, Walker. 
One of those arrested was Stanley 
Howe, the special policeman who was 
set over Walker in the Coatesville 
Hospital as guard, and made no 
effort to defend his prisoner. Howe 
is under $1,000 bail as a “material wit- 
ness.” A confession by one Swartz, a 
mill worker, has given the prosecutor 
the names of participants in the lynch- 
ing. The arrest of “leading citizens” of 
the little town is looked for. Order has 
been maintained in Coatesville by the 
State Constabulary, whose commander, 
Major Groome, has been on the ground. 
Governor Tener has insisted upon firm 
action by the prosecutor, who has been 
deterred, directly or indirectly, by pollit- 
ical influence, from pushing the case 
with any vigor. The community of 
Coatesville regrets its shame, but there 


Lynchings and 
Aviation 


is no evidence that it wants the guilty ° 


punished. Quite the contrary———A 
negro preacher, Charles West, recently 
murdered Marshal Newberry, of Jakin, 
Ga., and during three days and nights 
bands of white men scoured the coun- 
try, killing and whipping negroes, and 
burning their churches, lodge rooms, 
and. school houses. They seem deter- 
mined to run every negro out of this 
region. The officials report that only 
three negroes have been killed, but oth- 


_ themselves 
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ers allege that this estimate is too small 
by half. West has not yet been taken. 
He was a well-known organizer of his 
race, and the murder of the marshal 
apparently followed a vote of his lodge 
meeting to get him out of the way, as he 
had raided disorderly lodge meetings. 
——Aviation, too, has its victims, St. 
Croix Johnstone and W. C. Badger hav- 
ing plunged to death at Grant Park, Chi- 
cago, where an aero meet was in 
progress last week. Another aviator fell 
into Lake Michigan, and _ Lincoln 
Beachey came near to having the same 
experience. Others have turned turtle, 
escaping fatal injury. The Wright 
brothers have meanwhile started a patent 
suit that will test points at issue between 
and rival makers. The 
Wrights privately denounce the fool- 
hardy work of the aviators competing 
for large prizes at Chicago. A Chicago 
paper names sixty-one men who have 
lost their lives in heavier-than-air ma- 
chines since the experiments of Lilien- 
thal were made in Lichtenfeld. At this 
Chicago meet Oscar A. Brindley, in a 
Wright biplane, broke the world’s record 
for altitude, soaring 11,726 feet. W. G. 
Beatty made a record for sustained flight 
with a passenger, staying aloft 3 hours 
42 minutes. Morrison, the English 
airman, dropped into the sea near Folke- 
stone, August 15, without injury. Ve- 
drines met with a similar accident a day 
later, at Trouville. 
& 

Gen. Cincinnatus Leconte 
took the oath of office as 
President of Hayti, Au- 
gust 16. Except the Dominican Min- 
ister, foreign representatives were absent 
from the ceremony, having decided not 
to recognize the new Government till it 
had received the general support of the 
people, and arrangements for the adjust- 
ment of any claims that foreigners may 
have as a consequence of the revolution 
were made. The American. Minister 
has since then (August 19) officially ex- 
prest to President Leconte his Govern- 
ment’s desire for a continuation of 
friendly relations; and the French Min-° 
ister and British Consul have notified 
their Governments that they are satisfied 
with the assurances of the new Presi- 
dent. The German Minister is non-com- 
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mittal. When the United States scout 
cruiser “Salem” leaves Port au Prince 
for Hampton Roads this week, her place 
in the harbor will be taken by the gun- 
boat “Marietta.” The “Des Moines” 
will also patrol Haytian waters. At 
the time of the Spanish-American War 
the United States made efforts to estab- 
lish a chain of weather bureau stations 
in the West Indies to make reports and 
warn the American fleet in the event of 
a hurricane or severe storm. It was be- 
lieved that Mole St. Nicholas would be 
an advantageous point for a station, but 
Hayti did not sanction its establishment. 
Since then no serious effort has been 
made to establish the station, but from 
Port au Prince it is now reported that 
the United States will be accorded 
weather bureau rights. This voluntary 
action is doubtless to be taken as an indi- 
cation of friendliness toward the United 
States. When the new President’s 
Ministry took the oath of office they 
pledged themselves to advance the inter- 
ests of the country, to give protection to 
foreign interests, and to rush the con- 
struction of railroads and other public 
works, respecting existing contracts as 
the only possible means to save the coun- 
try and avoid foreign intervention. It 
is planned, say reports, to negotiate loans 
thru private bankers and merchants, and 
not thru the National Bank of Hayti. It 
is said that certain classes in Port au 
Prince fear that the Government may 
come under too stringent foreign domi- 
nation if the National Bank even indi- 
rectly holds the purse strings. (Germans 
and Americans hold a portion of the Na- 
tional Bank stock.) The United States 
would like to discourage these loans, 
which are always dearly paid for in the 
end; and the preponderating influence 
of German traders is dreaded. 











& 
In an engagement on 
Latin-America August 19, at Tetilles, 


Mexico, in which the 
forces of General Huerta beat back a 
strong advance of the Zapatists, the main 
body of the Federal command arrived in 
sight of Yautepec, a town of 8,000 in- 
habitants, between Cuatla and Curna- 
vaca, where the first battle of the Mor- 
elos campaign. will occur, unless Dr. 
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Madero can arrange an armistice. Presi- 
dent De la Barra says that General Huer- 
ta has orders to occupy Yautepec. Gen- 
eral Figueroa, who has 1,000 men at 
Iguela, has been ordered to advance with 
all speed and garrison the towns of 
Jojutla, Puente, Ixtla and neighboring 
villages. The rebel, Zapato, is surround- 
ed, for Gen. Casso Lopez has a strong 
force at Jonacates. Dr. Madero char zes 
that General Huerta is working for Gen- 
eral Reyes in attempting to produce a 
state of war in Morelos and show that he 
(Madero) is incapable of handling the 
situation. The fact that these charges 
were made to the President adds to the 
seriousness of the situation, and infuri- 
ates the followers of Reyes. Reports of 
the sacking of Jojutla and Ixtla are con- 
firmed. Merchants of Jojutla lost goods 
worth 150,000 pesos when 300 Zapatists 
entered the town and robbed the business 
houses. Reports from Guadalajara tell 
of a fight between rurales and bandits at 
Yurecuaro, where there is an American 
colony. Five bandits were killed and ten 
captured. With a force of 200 men 
General Orozco rode into Juarez, August 
16, and raided the gambling houses. 
which he closed. He then arrested 
Mayor Medina, formerly lieutenant-col- 
onel of insurrectos, and placed the town 
under martial law. Election day in 
Chihuahua, Mexico, passed without dis- 
turbance. Abram Gonzales was elected 
Governor. He was already acting as 
such under appointment from Francisco 
J. Madero. The entire State ticket nom- 
inated with Gonzales was elected. There 
was no open oppositidn to the Governor, 
who was Dr. Madero’s acting Secretary 
of War when the rebel army was in the 
field. Owing to disorder in Lower 
California, a troop of United States cav- 
alry will patrol the border from Yuma, 











. Ariz., to San Diego, Cal. 


& 


The epidemic of strikes 
in England reached its 
hight this week in a gen- 
eral strike of all the organized employ- 
ees of the railroads. The seamen’s strike 
was followed by the dockers’ strike and 
both these having won substantial con- 
cessions the railroad men issued an ul- 
timatum demanding of the companies 


The British 
Railroad Strike 
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recognition of the unions and promise of 
redress of grievances within twenty-four 
hours. This met with a peremptory re- 
fusal on the part of the managers, who 
pointed out that according to the agree- 
ment of 1907 all questions in dispute 
were to be referred to conciliation 
boards. This agreement terminated in 
1914 and until then the men would have 
no right to strike. But the men held that 
the conciliation boards had proved to be 
incompetent and dilatory and could not 
be relied upon. Premier Asquith inter- 
posed with the offer of a royal commis- 
sion to investigate the alleged grievances 
but this was rejected by the men on the 
ground that royal commissions were eve. 
more deliberate and ineffectual than con- 
ciliation boards. They claimed that the 
railroad companies had been unjust and 
arbitrary in their interpretations of the 
agreement of 1907 and that the Govern- 
ment had paid no attention to the re- 
peated petitions of the unions for a re- 
adjustment of the machinery of arbitra- 
tion so that it should become effective. 
Accordingly the executive committee of 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants telegraphed to all the local 
unions at the designated time: 

“Your liberty is at stake. 


ployees must strike at once. 
other is victory.” 


At this crisis Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Lloyd-George took the matter in 
hand and was more successful than the 
Premier. He éxplained in the House of 
Commons that same night that the Gov- 
ernment was not proposing a royal com- 
mission of the ordinary type but a joint 
committee composed of two representa- 
tives of both the contending parties pre- 
sided over by a man of recognized im- 
partiality, which would make an imme- 
diate investigation into the causes of the 
failure of the conciliation act. The set- 
tlement of the threatened strike of 1907 
by the conciliation act was due to Lloyd- 
George and this had at once brought him 
to the front as a man of tact and effi- 
ciency. His management of the present 
crisis will add to his reputation. It was 
chiefly thru his exertions that the men 
were brought to agree to the joint com- 
mittee and the managers of the compa- 
nies to agree to meet their representa- 
tives of the unions. At the end of the 


All railway em- 
Loyalty to each 
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second day the strike was called off. The 
Conservative papers denounced the strike 
in unqualified language, but most of the 
Liberal organs were inclined to side with 
the men. Public opinion was divided. 
All deplored the injury done to the coun- 
try by the stoppage of traffic, and many 
condemned the strike as a violation of 
agreement, but it was generally recog- 
nized that the pay of the men was quite 
inadequate and that they had not been 
fairly treated. The Government prom- 
ised the companies that Parliament 
would be asked to allow a reasonable in- 
crease in charges if that should be found 
necessary because of an advance in 
wages. The companies agree to take 
back all tha strikers without discrimina- 
tion. 


a 
According to the labor 
The Conduct of jeaders 250,000 men 


the Sue obeyed the strike order, 
but the Board of Trade estimate is only 
150,000. The train service all over the 
country was crippled and in some cases 
altogether suspended, as the proportion 
of men remaining at work varied from 
20 to 80 per cent. in different localities 
and branches of the service. There was 
little freight moving anywhere, but pas- 
sengers and mail trains were put thru 
slowly and irregularly. Passengers for 
trans-Atlantic steamers had great diffi- 
culty in getting to their ports. “Week- 
enders” and “resorters” in many cases 
could not get to their homes. If the 
strike had lasted a few days longer there 
would have been serious danger of fam- 
ine in the northern part of the country. 
As it was, prices rose alarmingly, and 
milk, butter, fruit, vegetables and bread 
ran short in many places. Liverpool suf- 
fered the worst, as there other local 
strikes added to the difficulties of the 
situation. The desertion of the employ- 
ees of the electric plant left most of , 
the city in darkness, stopped the tram- 
cars and shut off the power from the 
printing offices and other establishments. 
The Government made it plain from the 
start that it would regard it as a para- 
mount duty to the public to keep open 
the means of transportation, and this 
pledge was carried out so far as possible. 
London was garrisoned by 50,000 troops, 
and the dome of St. Paul’s was occupied 
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by the signal corps as a heliograph sta- 
tion. In most places the strikers did not 
attempt to prevent the movement of 
trains by force, altho in some cases the 
signal wires were cut and _ switches 
blocked. But in the streets of Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Manchester and_ other 
cities the police and soldiers were fre- 
quently attacked by the mob with stones 
and bottles, and many persons wounded 
on both sides. The soldiers were pro- 
vided with a hundred rounds of ball car- 
tridges and instructed not to fire over 
the heads of the mob, but directly at the 
ringleaders. This was done in Liverpool 
and resulted in the killing of two men. 
At Llanelly, Wales, the station was 
guarded with 500 soldiers, but they 
could not prevent the mob from tearing 
up the track, looting stores and burning 
cars and depots. A troop train was held 
up and a quantity of ammunition cap- 
tured. The soldiers charged the rioters 
repeatedly with fixed bayonets and final- 
ly fired, killing three men. Later, when 
the mob was burning a freight shed, nine 
of them were killed by an explosion. 
According to the officers in charge of the 
troops the rioting at Llanelly was due 
not to the strikers, but to hooligans, who 
had seized a carload of beer and whisky 
and got drunk on it. On Sunday 40,000 
railroad men assembled in Hyde Park to 
rejoice over their victory, as the first 
time in history that the companies had 
recognized the right of collective bar- 
gaining, the vital principle of trades 
unionism. Most of the men have re- 
turned to work, but the employees of the 
Northeastern Company are holding out 
for an eight-hour day and a minimum 
wage of $5.30 a week. 


e 


Sabotage and While the English rail- 
Anti-Militarism road strike was being 

won the French chemi- 
nots were trying to settle the question of 
who was responsible for the failure of 
their strike and laying plans for a more 
successful one next time. The recent 
national convention of railroad men held 
at Paris was stormy and acrimonious. 
The last session lasted all night and the 
congress adjourned at 6 o’clock with 
many matters unsettled. The chief ac- 
tion was to dissolve the national union 
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and substitute a federation of regional 
unions, one for each railroad system, and 
altogether affiliated with the Generai 
Confederation of Labor. It is question- 
able whether this is to be regarded as a 
victory for the reformer or the revolu- 
tionist faction. The General Confedera- 
tion is revolutionary, but the restoration 
of local autonomy will allow the more 
moderate unions to confine their activi- 
ties to the improvement of their indus- 
trial position. The greatest and most 
heated difference of opinion was aroused 
by the question of what attitude the con- 
vention would take in regard to sabotage, 
that is, the destruction of property and 
the delay of trains. One delegate de- 
nounced sabotage as criminal and called 
the train-wreckers “monsters in human 
form.” The revolutionists greeted his 
remarks with cries of “Traitor!’’ and 
their speakers held that sabotage was 
“an honor to the working class, a neces- 
sary weapon of industrial warfare,” and 
expressly approved by the General Fed- 
eration. They called attention to the 
fact that the railroad men in previous 
conventions had recommended the stop- 
page of all trains in case of a declaration 
of war. Nevertheless the reformers suc- 
ceeded in passing a compromise resolu- 
tion expressing disapproval of the two 
recent attempts to wreck express trains 
as liable to injure the cause. Some of the 
reformers even ventured to question the 
advisability and propriety of a general 
strike in time of war, saying that the 
cheminots (railroad men) would obey an 
order for mobilization by an immense 
majority and that the Germans would do 
the same. M. Bidegarray, whom the 
convention delegated to the anti-milita- 
rist meeting being held simultaneously in 
the Salle Wagram under the auspices of 
the General Confederation, went so far 
as to say that it was a man’s duty in time 
of war to defend his country and as for 
him he would never submit to the yoke 
of the Kaiser. A man of such moderate 
sentiments was not welcome at the Salle 
Wagram, and when he appeared on the 
platform he was hissed and hooted and 
not allowed to say a word. At this meet- 
ing delegations of foreign Socialists 
joined with the French in denouncing 
war. The German representative said 


that it was a lie and a calumny to charge 
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that the workingmen of either country 
were patriotic. They agreed that the 
whole of Morocco was not worth the life 
of a single German or French proleta- 
rian. The Spanish delegate said a decla- 
ration of war would in Spain be the sig- 
nal for an insurrection, for Spanish 
proletarians would rather die for the 
revolution than be crushed in the inter- 
ests of capitalists. 
lish delegate, said that the laboring class 
was hound to oppose all war except one, 
the war of classes for the overthrow of 
the capitalist régime. We _ should 
mention here a third group of working 





men, that is the Union of Catholic Rail-. 


road Employees, who while their fellow 
laborers were approving sabotage and 
condemning patriotism, spent the night 
in the big basilica of the Sacred Heart 
on Montmartre listening to prayers and 
sermons, These Catholic unionists num- 
bered 3,000 and each local bore a banner 
emblazoned with the arms of the prov- 
ince, the patron saint and a symbolic 
locomotive. 


& 


Th Count Terauchi, 
@ Jepancee the Japanese 


Administration of Korea Governor - Gen- 
eral of Chosen (Korea), in an address 
to the provincial governors assembled 
at Seoul, July 1, reported upon steps 
taken to instruct the Koreans in the 
trades. There had been established, 
under the new régime, thirty-five sericul- 
tural training houses, twenty-one training 
houses for weaving, thirteen common 
sericultural workshops, eight training 
houses for paper making, three fishery 
training houses, thirty-seven seedling 
nurseries, four mulberry farms. eight 
common industrial workshops, and four 
industrial training houses. Resident and 
traveling instructors for these institutions 
numbered some 150. One hundred and 
thirty-three public primary schools and 
seven industrial apprentice schools had 
been founded, while a decision had been 
made that a grant-in-aid should be given 
to 217 various public and private schools. 
Again, in spite of the remission of taxes 
in arrears, etc., State revenue as well as 
the income of the local fund for the six 
months ending in March showed favor- 
able results, both representing an in- 
crease of 938.000 ven together as against 
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the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The trade during the first five 
months of this year was an unprecedent- 
ed success. In comparison with the re- 
turn for the first five months of last year 
it (including that with Japan proper) 
showed an increase of 1,587,000 yen in 
exports and in imports an increase of 
7,753,000 yen. The Governor-General 
has formed a plan for the development 
of the Korean railways and for bridge 
construction. The harbors at Fusan, 
Chemulpo and Chinnampo are to be im- 
proved, and large docks constructed. 
Telephone lines are being extended. 
Methods of improved agriculture should 
be inculcated, added Mr. Terauchi. 
Regulations for fishery have been 
lately revised. The guiding object 
of the new regulations is to pro- 
tect Korean and encourage Japan- 
ese fishermen to settle permanently in this 
country instead of returning home, as 
hitherto, as soon as the fishing season was 
past. According to Mr. Ebina, a 
Christian missionary, there are three pro- 
fessing Christians in Korea for every one 
in Japan. The actual figures are 100,000 
and 300,000. But, the Japanese Mail 
points out, “Mr. Ebina does not take any 
account of the Roman Catholic Chris- 





tians.” Mr. Ebina says that the 
most remarkable of the changes 
wrought in Korea by the new ré- 


gime is in the endeavor of women. 
Formerly a Korean woman never al- 
lowed her face to be seen in public. She 
covered everything except her eyes. But 
now Korean girls behave in this matter 
just as the Japanese do, going about the 
streets with wholly unveiled faces and in 
their scholastic costume. In some cases 
they have adopted foreign custom so far 
as to shake hands with their teachers by 
way of salutation. Mr. Ebina alleges 
that altho the Korean converts are so 
much more numerous than the Japanese, 
the latter are far superior in the a 
of their faith and in their education. He 
adds that Christian propaganda in Korea 
has been carried on entirely by foreign 
propagandists, and that it is desirable 
that Japanese pastors should take a larger 
part in the work. The Governor-Gen- 
eral of Korea announces that the Japan- 
ese language shall henceforth be recog- 
nized in the curriculum of the primary 
schools. 

















H Hymn to the Peoples 
By W. E. Burcuarpt Dv Bols. 


O Truce of God! 

And primal meeting of the Sons of Man, 
Foreshadowing the union of the World! 
From all the ends of earth we come! 

Old Night, the elder sister of the Day, 
Mother of Dawn in the golden East, 
Meets in the misty twilight with her brood, 
Pale and black, tawny, red and brown, 
The mighty human rainbow of the world, 
Spanning its wilderness of storm. 


Softly in sympathy the sunlight falls, 

Rare is the radiance of the moon; 

And on the darkest midnight blaze the stars— 
The far-flown shadows of whose brilliance 
Drop like a dream on the dim shores of Time, 
Forecasting Days that are to these 

As day to night. 


So sit we all as one. 

So, gloomed in tall and stone-swathed groves, 
The Buddha walks with Christ! 

And Al-Koran and Bible both be holy! 


Almighty Word! 

In this Thine awful sanctuary, 

First and flame-haunted City of the Widened World, 
Assoil us, Lord of Lands and Seas! 

We are but weak and wayward men, 

Distraught alike with hatred and vainglory; 
Prone to despise the Soul that breathes within— 
High visioned hordes that lie and steal and kill, 
Sinning the sin each separate heart disclaims, 
Clambering upon our riven writhing selves, 
Besieging Heaven by trampling men to Hell! 


We be blood-guilty! Lo, our hands be red! 

Not one may blame the other in this sin! 

But here—here in the white Silence of the Dawn, 
Before the Womb of Time, 

With bowéd hearts all flame and shame, 

We face the birth-pangs of a world: 

We hear the stifled cry of Nations all but born— 

The wail of women ravished of their stunted brood! 
We see the nakedness of Toil, the poverty of Wealth, 
We know the Anarchy of Empire, and doleful Death of Life! 
And hearing, seeing, knowing all, we cry: 


Save us, World-Spirit, from our lesser selves! 
Grant us that war and hatred cease, 

Reveal our souls in every race and hue! 

Help us, O Human God, in this Thy Truce 
To make Humanity divine! 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 


President of Hayti. 


DELEGATES 
Lord Weardale, president of the Congress, is seated in the center. 


TO THE RACES CONGRESS 


To his right General Légitime, formerly 


Others are representatives of Japan, Persia, Africa, etc. 


The First Universal Races Congress 


BY W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS, Ph.D. 


[Professor Du Bois was the Honorary Secretary for the 
Universal Races Congress just concluded in London. 


was the best address given at any session. 


poem, read at the opening session.—Ep:Tor]. 


F the two thousand international 
meetings that have taken place in 
the last seventy-five years there 

have been few that have so touched the 
imagination as the Universal Races Con- 
gress of this summer. 

Such a meeting may be viewed in 
many lights: as a meeting of widely sep- 
arated men, as a reunion of East and 
West, as a glance across the color line 
or as a sort of World Grievance Com- 
mittee. Perhaps it was in part some- 
thing of each of these. There was, how- 
ever, one thing that this congress could 
do of inestimable importance. Outside 
the discussion of racial problems, it 
could make clear the present state of 
scientific knowledge concerning the 
meaning of the term “race.” 

This the congress did and this was its 
most important work. There were prac- 
tically no reports of new anthropological 
knowledge. There were, however, sev- 
eral reviews and restatements in popular 
terms of the present dicta of the science 


United States of the First 
We have heard from others that his 
We also publish, on the opposite page, his 


in the matter of human races, exprest 
with a clearness, force and authority that 
deserve especial mention. 

The scientific men who contributed 
papers to the congress, and who were 
with few exceptions there in person to 
take part in the discussions, were, many 
of them, of the first rank: Von Luschan 
and Von Ranke, of Germany; Sergi, of 
Italy ; Myers, Lyde and Hadden, of Eng- 
land, and Boas, of America, are all well 
known; among the other speakers were 
the Indian scholar, Seal; Lacerda, of 
Brazil; Finot, of France, and Reinsch, of 
America. All those mentioned, save 
Boas, were present in person. 

To realize the full meaning of the 
statements made by these men one must 
not forget the racial philosophy upon 
which America has long been nursed. 
The central idea of that philosophy has 
been that there are vast and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, unbridgeable differences 
between the races of men, the whites 
representing the higher nobler stock, the 
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blacks the lower meaner race. Between 
the lowest races (who are certainly un- 
developed and probably incapable of any 
considerable development) and the high- 
est, range the brown and yellow peoples 
with various intermediate capacities. 

The proofs of these assumptions have 
been repeatedly pointed out; the high 
civilization of the whites, the lack of cul- 
ture among the blacks, the apparent in- 
capacity for self-rule in many non-Euro- 
peans, and the stagnation of Asia. The 
reasons for this condition were various- 
ly stated: some assumed separate devel- 
opment for each race, while others spoke 
as tho the various races represented dif- 
ferent stages in the same general devel- 
opment, with thousands of years be- 
tween, the negro remaining nearest the 
ape, the whites furthest from the com- 
mon ancestor. 

Had these assumptions remained 
merely academic opinions it would not 
be necessary to recall them, but they have 
become the scientific sanction for wide- 
spread and decisive political action—like 
the disfranchisement of American ne- 
groes, the subjection of India and the 
partition of Africa. Under the aegis of 
this philosophy strong arguments have 
justified human slavery and peonage, 
conquest, enforced ignorance, the dis- 
honoring of women and the exploitation 
of children. It was divine to enslave 
negroes; Mexican peonage is the only 
remedy for laziness; powerful nations 
must rule the mass of men who are not 
fit and cannot be fitted to rule them- 
selves; colored women must not expect 
to be treated like white, and if commerce 
is arranged so as to make the dark world 
toil for the luxury and ease of the white, 
this is but the law of nature. 

As I sat in the great hall of the Uni- 
versity of London, I wondered how many 
in those audiences of five, six and seven 
hundred who daily braved the sweltering 
heat of a midsummer meeting realized 
how epoch-making many of the words 
quietly spoken there were, and how far 
they went toward undermining long and 
comfortably cherished beliefs. 

The anthropologists were not rash in 
statement. They spoke with full realiza- 
tion of the prevalent attitude of Euro- 
.peans toward other races. Some, like 
Von Luschan, took pains to emphasize 
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separate racial development for the sake 
of the “hassenkamf,” but he began with 
the sweeping assertion that “mankind is 
one”: 

“Fair and dark races, long and short-head- 
ed, intelligent and primitive, all come from 
one stock. Favorable circumstances and sur- 
roundings, especially a good environment . . 
caused one group to advance more quickly 
than another.” 


Moreover both he and Von Lanke, 
Sergi and others ridiculed the possibility 
of a “science” of race, or, indeed, of the 
possibility or desirability of drawing 
complete racial lines: “The question of 
the number of human races,” said Vor 
Luschan, “has quite lost its raison d’étre, 
and has become a subject of philosophi- 
cal speculation, rather than of scientific 
research. It is of no more importance 


_ to know how many races there are than 


to know how many angels dance on the 
point of a needle!” 

Especial insistence was made against 
regarding races as unchangeable accom- 
plished facts; they were, in the words of 
3oas and Seal, “growing developing en- 
tities” and “the old idea of the absolute 
stability of. racial types must evidently 
be given up; and with it the belief in the 
hereditary superiority of certain types 
over others.” 

This brought the discussion to the 
crucial point, for granted that human be- 
ings form a family thru which it is diffi- 
cult to draw absolute lines, yet does not 
the present advancement of the various 
groups of men correspond on the whole 
with their physical characteristics? No 
proposition was more emphatically de- 
nied than this. In physique, said Seal, 
quoting Weisbach, “each race has its 
share of the characteristics of inferior- 
ity,” and it is impossible to arrange the 
main groups of men in an ascending 
scale of physical development. Lyde, of 
Oxford, added that even color, which is 
today made the greatest of racial bar- 
riers, is with little doubt “entirely a mat- 
ter of climatic control.” 

Nevertheless there are tremendous dif- 
ferences in the present condition of the 
various groups of men—whence do they 
arise and how permanent are they? 
Practically every anthropologist present 
laid the chief stress on environment in 
explaining these differences; not simply 
physical environment but the even more 
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important social environment in which 
the individual is educated. Von Luschan 
traced dark-skinned primitive man from 
Southern Asia to the negro and negroid 
toward the Northwest, the Indo-Euro- 
pean toward the North and the mongol 
toward the Northeast. “We have thus 
the three chief varieties of mankind,” he 
said, “all branching off the same primitive 
stock, diverging from each other for 
thousands of years, but all three forming 
a complete unity, intermarrying in all 
directions without the slightest decrease 
of fertility.” Sir Harry Johnston ¢m- 
phasized this early interpenetration of 
primitive races and found traces of negro 
blood from Asia to Ireland. Others like 
Reinsch showed that the differences that 
arose among the scattered branches of 
men were due at first to physical envir- 
onment, and pointed out the way in 
which the contrasting geography of 
Greece and Africa, and Europe and Asia 
had influenced the history of their in- 
habitants. 

Had not this long difference of en- 
vironment left traces in the characters of 
races so ingrained as to be today prac- 
tically ineradicable? Myers, of Oxford, 
asserted, in answer to this, that the men- 
tal characteristics of the majority of 
Europe were today essentially the same 
as those of the primitive peoples of the 
earth; that such differences as exist are 
due to present social and physical en- 
vironment and that therefore “the pro- 
gressive development of all primitive 
people must be conceded if the environ- 
ment can be appropriately changed.” 

From the papers submitted to the con- 
gress and from his own studies, Gustav 
Spiller, the secretary, stated that a fair 
interpretation of the scientific evidence 
would support these propositions : 


1. It is not legitimate to argue from 
differences in physical characteristics to 
difference in mental characteristics. 


2. Physical and mental characteristics 
of races are not permanent, nor are they 
modifiable only thru long ages. On the 
contrary they are capable of being pro- 
foundly modified in a few generations by 
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changes in education, public sentiment 
and environment generally. 

3. The status of a race at any particu- 
lar time offers no index as to its innate 
or inherited capacities. 

As to race mixture all the anthropolo- 
gists said that there were no “pure” 
races and that modern peoples were all 
more or less mixt. Nevertheless while 
many of these mixtures were obviously 
beneficial, it was not clear whether all 
racial mixtures would be. Certainly it 
was unscientific to assert that mulattoes 
and Eurasians were degenerate in the 
absence of all scientific data. Lacerda, 
of Brazil, showed the high proportion of 
mulattoes in the population of Brazil and 
the leading rdle they had played in 
emancipating the slaves, in establishing 
the republic and in the literary and politi- 
cal life of the day. Sir Charles Bruce 
and Sir Sidney Olivier made somewhat 
similar statements concerning the West 
Indies. 

It would be too much to say that all 
anthropologists today would subscribe to 
the main conclusions of those who at- 
tended the Races Congress or that the 
doctrine of inevitable race superiority is 
dead. On the other hand there is good 
reason to affirm with Finot, in the 
brechure which he gave the congress: 

“The conception of races as of so many 
watertight compartments into which human 
beings can be crammed as if they were so 
many breeds of horses or cattle, has had its 
day. The word race will doubtless long sur- 
vive, even tho it may have lost all meaning. 
From time immemorial men have taken far 
more pains to damn their souls than would 
have sufficed to save them. Hence they wil! 
be certain to preserve this most scientific term 
which incites to hatred and unjustifiable con- 
tempt for our fellow men, instead of replac- 
ing it by some word implying the brotherhood 
of man.” 

The congress itself recorded its judg- 
ment on the matter of race differences 
by 

"Urging the vital importance at this junc- 
ture of history of discountenancing race preju- 
dice, as tending to inflict on humanity incal- 
culable harm, and as based on generalizations 
unworthy of an enlightened and progressive 
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Trials of an Encyclopedist 


BY C. M. FRANCIS 


cently to read a good deal about 

a certain monumental British 

work of reference, it has seemed to me 
a fitting season to draw upon my own 
experience as an encyclopedia editor and 
present a few ingenuous and intimate 
reflections and some samples of my woes. 
‘rom the advertisements one would 
never guess that encyclopedias are made 
by human beings. Nor does a casual en- 
counter with encyclopedia editors, of 
whom fortunately there are very few, al- 
ways carry a strong conviction on that 
point. I am myself aware of being bad- 
ly damaged by my calling. I feel drier 
after twenty years of it than I believe I 
should have felt after an equal time at 
some more gregarious occupation, and I 
fancy other people sometimes find me even 
drier than I feel. Twenty years among 
the barebones of all subjects, and seeing 
the full rotundity of none, must surely 
leave its mark upon one. If it were a 
profession, it would be different. No one 
ever really means to be an encyclopedia 
editor. It merely happens to him. We 
do not hear children say they wish to be 
encyclopedia editors when they grow up. 
If we did we should probably punish 
them. No one ought ever to desire to 
be an encyclopedia editor. But tho a 
peculiar calling, segregating and to a 
certain degree dehumanizing, it is not 
nearly so bad as might be inferred from 
advertisements and editorial announce- 
ments. Behind those smooth absurdities 
there often lurk actual men, withered 
perhaps, but fellow-beings nevertheless. 
And so far as there is any honesty in 
them they will not confound their miscel- 
laneous and unassimilated information 
with true knowledge. Universality at 
the present stage of knowledge is a 
synonym for scatter-brains. Even in 
Diderot’s time it was a doubtful compli- 
ment. No encyclopedia editor ever let 
so large a part of the work pass thru 
his own head as Diderot, and certainly 
no encyclopedia editor ever had such a 


A S people have been constrained re- 
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fiery head. The result was that it was 
not an encyclopedia in the present sense 
but a huge polemical pamphlet. Its at- 
tacks on the existing order were covert 
and indirect, because it was under gov- 
ernmental control, but by subterfuge, 
veiled irony, secret thrusts, Diderot 
never lost a chance to insinuate the 
spirit that was to overturn the Church 
and State. As to his universality Diderot 
confest : 

“I know indeed a great enough number of 
things, but there is hardly any one who does 
not know his own subject better than I. This 
mediccrity in all fields is the result of an un- 
bridled curiosity and of means so straitened 
that I could never give myself up wholly to 
a single branch of learning. I have been 
forced all my life to follow occupations for 
which I am not fitted and to leave aside those 
to which my taste calls me.” 

Sainte-Beuve, to be sure, says of him 
that he showed so much genius in his 
many-sidedness that “one is tempted to 
believe that he best fulfilled his destiny in 
thus scattering himself.” Nowadays 
Diderot’s universality would be embar- 
rassment. The modern editor is prima- 
rily an executive. His worth is in no wise 
measured by the span of his information 
—a narrow span at best. To know is 
impossible, but it is not impossible to 
know the men who should. Diderot’s 
methods would ruin any modern encyclo- 
pedic enterprise. If I were a publishe: 
I should distrust the omnivorous reader, 
still more a mind acquisitive of universal 
scraps. He would be more likely to con- 
sume the stock than organize it. He 
would be addicted to “drinking behind 
the bar.” Giants of learning are not at 
the present time needed for the work 
For as Owen Meredith sang in lines too 
atrocious to be forgotten— 

“A dwarf on a dead giant’s shoulders sees 
more 

“Than the live giant’s eyesight 
explore. 

And I venture to say that a quite com- 
monplace person, provided only that he 
had an open mind and plenty of time and 
money, could easily devise an encyclo- 
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pedia today that should surpass all its 
predecessors. 

Diderot gave the keynote to the pres- 
ent encyclopedia title list and its scope. 
There is no such break between the 
French encyclopedia and jts successors 
in these respects as divided it from those 
which went before. Every encyclopedia 
maker turns as a matter of course to the 
title list of his predecessors. That is the 
way to begin and there is no trick about 
it. People have often asked me how the 
editor knows what titles to select. They 
do not stop to think that the majority of 
subjects in any one encyclopedia are in 
all the other encyclopedias. The editor 
is forever poring over the title lists of 
his predecessors. He may combine them 
in a single list or card catalog. He may 
sift into it the title lists of special refer- 
ence hooks, as dictionaries of architec- 
ture, music and mechanic arts, reader’s 
handbooks, or titles from the indexes of 
special treatises, and his department edi- 
tors or contributors will swell the list 
from still more special sources. But the 
bulk of the titles remains the same from 
decade to decade. The exercise of a ra- 
tional judgment in selection is not the 
thing that surprises one who has seen en- 
cyclopedias in the making. The really 
amazing thing is their imitativeness and 
formalism. In every long-lived ency- 
clopedia titles are carried for a genera- 
tion for no other reason tkan that they 
have been found in some preceding 
work. There is hardly a page of any 
encyclopedia, even the best, that does not 


include matters of less significance than’ 


something which has been left out. In 
the department of biography, for in- 
stance, names of men and women are 
preserved merely as the result of the 
whim of some hack-writer long since 
dead. If the late Leslie Stephen, in his 
much respected “Dictionary of National 
Biography,” had in a sportive mood 
written three pages apiece on six purely 
imaginary British worthies — invented 
their names, dates, the books they wrote, 
the offices they held, their birthplaces 
and burial-places—you would no doubt 
find them all in condensed form in the 
new edition of the “Britannica.” At the 
next revision of “La Grande” they would 
probably appear in a concise French ver- 
sion and the indefatigable “Brockhaus” 
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and “Meyers” would surely catch them 
up. Posterity would be certain to en- 
counter some of them. 

I myself as a hack-writer once invent- 
ed a clergyman and watched his life, 
carefully prepared in the encyclopedic 
style appropriate to clergymen, pass thru 
the successive editorial stages. That 
his title to fame might pass unchallenged, 
I said he was the author of the well- 
known hymn, “Leap, Leap, My Soul.” 
No one cared to admit that that hymn 
was unfamiliar. The article underwent 
the scrutiny of department editor, man- 
aging editor, editor-in-chief, and all the 
little sub-editors, and emerged un- 
scathed ; then it went into first proof, sec- 
ond proof, revise, and pages, and I pulled 
it out barely in time to save it from the 
plates. Otherwise he might have lived 
for fifty years in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. After all it was as good a thing 
to pass on to the future as much that the 
encyclopedia editor transmits to it. 

Hence to ask an encyclopedia editor 
how he knows what to put into his vol- 
umes is greatly to embarrass the poor 
creature. He does not know what to put 
in. He has his precautions, his more or 
less elaborate system of subdivision and 
of checks. He can say that a certain title 
was taken from such and such a source, 
that it was assigned to the editor or con- 
tributor-in-chief of a certain department, 
that it was written by him or one of his 
collaborators, that it passed thru the 
hands of a certain office editor whose 
duty it was to read all the articles of 
this and certain related departments, that 
the managing editor saw it, the editor-in- 
chief saw it, the editorial proofreader 
read it, and changed a noun from singu- 
lar to plural, and the second proofreader 
read it, and caught two p’s that were 
standing upside down. But he knows 
that many titles find their way into his 
work and into every other as the result 
of a foolish guess and that all conceiv- 
able safeguards can only reduce the dam- 
age done by routine thinking, credulity, 


“somnolence, conventionality and imita- 


tiveness. Luckily for him encyclopedias 
are seldom criticised for this useless lum- 
ber. The great body of criticism is con- 
centrated on omissions. Encyclopedia- 
making is a form of journalism—pon- 
derous and intermittent, but journalism 
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nevertheless. In order to tell people 
what they wish to know it casts its drag- 
net far and wide. Like the newspapers 
and magazines it tells a great deal that 
nobody wishes to know. 

I know nothing of the peculiar prob- 
lems that beset editors of dictionaries, 
encyclopedias of names, or special works 
of reference. I am speaking only of gen- 
eral encyclopedias, of which five have 
been my portion, all straining to be “uni- 
versal” and one perishing miserably in 
the attempt, for lack of capital. In the 
course of this experience, one great diffi- 
culty has been the lack of intelligent ad- 
verse criticism. To be sure I have been 
aided by some censorious but able re- 
viewers, who were willing to take pains 
in order to inflict them, and I recall one 
long, envenomed article which enabled 
me to revise an entire department to its 
great advantage. But in the press gen- 
erally 1 have been insanely praised and 
so discouraged from doing better. Praise 
to an encyclopedia reviewer is the line of 
least resistance. To find fault he would 
have to read the text. Still the best 
criticism is to be found in the reviews. 


That which comes to the editor’s desk by 
mail is not reassuring as to the alertness 
of the public mind. The greater part 
of it is local or trivial. A church steeple 


is ten feet too low. A Western railway 
is not long enough. Somebody’s rela- 
tive is omitted. Correspondents in the 
West seem particularly engrossed in the 
sheer size of everything, and the omis- 
sion of any large object situated in or 
near a Western town angers the inhabi- 
tants exceedingly. It is far safer to 
blacken the reputation of George Wash- 
ington than to forget their city hall. 

To be sure I have been sometimes at- 
tacked on dogmatic or historical grounds. 
I have been accused of_a deep-seated 
personal hatred of Ireland and of a de- 
termined purpose always to snub Aus- 
tralia. To state both sides of a disputed 
question fairly is not so safe as it seems. 
It angers the extremists on each side. It 


angers one party even to have the views - 


of the other mentioned. State one side 
and the missiles all come only from the 
other. State both sides and you are ex- 
posed to a raking cross-fire from each. 
Nor is peace maintained always by pre- 
serving a mild demeanor. If you are 
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calm you are sometimes doubly provoca- 
tive. Many people lose their tempers 
merely from seeing you keep yours. 
“You are incapable,” wrote one accuser, 
“of an honest statement of plain facts,” 
and then substituted a new and hitherto 
private history of the heavens and the 
earth. I have learned to regard with 
suspicion anyone who inquires vehement- 
ly “What are the facts?” That outward 
devotion to fact seems to increase with 
the power of misstatement and it is a 
safe rule for an editor on reading a pref- 
atory eulogy of truth in general to 
brace himself for some giant falsehoods 
in particular. The most touching trib- 
utes to historical fact that I ever re- 
ceived as editor came from a mad Mullah 
in one of the wildest parts of Boston, 
and truth took on ail the colors of the 
rainbow in the very letters which praised 
most eloquently its pure white light. 
There is nothing stubborn about a fact. 
It is a time-server and a lickspittle and 
whenever it meets a fool it is ready to lay 
down its life for him. It will do so some- 
times for a genius. “It is my stern de- 
sire,” said Ruskin, in one of his delight- 
ful letters to Mr. Norton, “to get at the 
puge facts, and nothing less or more, 
which gives me whatever power I have.” 
Accordingly our Civil War was to him 
“a squabble between black and red ants,” 
and Cervantes and Dickens were merely 
“mischievous,” and Sainte-Beuve was a 
hopelessly “shallow” creature, and so on 
thru a thousand charming vagaries 
(sternly pursued as “facts”), till he be- 
came quite mad, still convinced that he 
was merely judicious. When reason 
dies in a great man, it is the iridescent 
death of the dolphin, and nobody need 
complain, but the hallucinations of my 
dogmatic correspondents were generally 
rather humdrum, no more picturesque 
than facts. 

On the whole, however, the editor has 
little to fear from the odium theologi- 
cum. We are so used to free thought 
that restraint is hardly imaginable. It 
is not easy to picture Diderot with nine 
censors placed over him, “one of whom 
must be an orthodox theologian.” The 
only tyrannical laws in these days are 
those of demand and supply. Still it does 
seem rather remarkable that the people 
themselves are so good-natured aS a 
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rule. Sects that presumably would de- 
sire proselytes or at least wish to defend 
themselves are in the main quite uncon- 
cerned with the statement of principles 
that undermine their foundations. The 
Catholic Church is, as it always has been, 
the most alert; but in this country at 
least it does not do much to stifle heresy 
at its source. I remember years ago 
writing a school history intended for the 
use of both Catholics and Protestants. 
The publishers imprest on me the im- 
portance of presenting both sides fairly. 
Accordingly, as I was reared in the 
Protestant tradition, and knew very well 
that I could not help inclining to that 
point of view, I determined to seek coun- 
sel of the Jesuits. I submitted the prooi 
to a Jesuit father, the head of a well- 
known American seminary, and in a con- 
versation with him afterward, warned 
him against the inevitable Protestant bias 
of my work. But what did he, breath- 
ing the latitudinarian air of this country, 
care for a Protestant bias? His sug- 
gested changes pertained, as I recall, to 
a few phrases about Jetzel and the Sale 


of Indulgences. Yet at a hundred points 
the book showed a spirit utterly at vari- 


ance with Catholicism. It has been much 
the same in editine encyclopedias. I 
have courted the criticism of both sides. 
Neither has seemed to care very much. 
[ have taken the utmost pains to submit 
articles on delicate doctrinal points to 
hoth Protestants and Catholics, only to 
find on each side a weary and flaccid ac- 
quiescence. I have found the Jesuits 
more wide-awake than others. Yet they, 
as a matter of fact, questioned only the 
most obvious points—as in the case of 
that historical text-book. And this, tho 
we all know that a Protestant or Roman 
Catholic color runs all thru modern se- 
cular history in matters remote from 
definite doctrines. There is, of course, 
a Catholic and Protestant view of the 
modern world. As Bishop Stubbs has 
said, history cannot be written later than 
the fourteenth century. . All that follows 
is subject of present-day religious con- 
troversy. 

We laugh at the Middle Ages for ap- 
plying the test of orthodoxy to every 
branch of learning—an heretical or or- 
thodox astronomy, a blasphemous view 
of the solar svstem, an irreligious physi- 
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cal law. I hazard the question whether 
we have not gone to the opposite ex- 
treme. We play at ostrich with one an- 
other. We hide one portion of our intel- 
lect from the rest. We profess a prin- 
ciple of faith that makes our scientific 
teaching ridiculous, and we accept as a 
matter of course scientific theories that 
would blow our churches into the air. 
We call it practical—this intellectual 
hide-and-seek. As a matter of fact we 
prefer not to know what our minds are 
up to. 

It is not so strange that we are con- 
stantly doing these things as that we are 
so complacently unconscious that we are 
doing them. It is hard to blame those 
reactionaries who revolt against our self- 
important modernity. For after all we 
do know that the joke on human nature 
is more or less permanent, that persecu- 
tion was at least a sign of personal in- 
terest, and that tolerance is often com- 
posed nine parts of apathy to one of 
brotherly love. It is inconvenient to 
think where our principles lead. Once 
I found on the margin of a seventeenth- 
century treatise on mathematics the ex- 
clamation in bad Latin of some monk- 
ish reader: “Damn Luther and Melanc- 
thon and all who think as they do.” It 
was hard to trace these heresies in the 
text or account for his explosion. But 
nowadays Christianity and its refutation 
often dwell together in perfect amity in 
the same mind. People make up little 
nosegays of doctrines for themselves out 
of the New Testament and Haeckel. I 
am not deploring the decline of bigotry. 
I am merely wondering, as many others 
are, how far it has been replaced by the 
religion of sloppy-mindedness. 

Of course the direst problem of all is 
presented by modern specialism. The 
aim of the French Encyclopedia, as set 
forth in its prospectus, was to serve as a 
reference library for every intelligent 
man on all subjects save his own. That 
has remained the aim of general ency- 
clopedias ever since. But tho the topics 
of a given science cannot be written for 
specialists, they must either be contribut- 
ed by specialists or rest on their author- 
itv. Any good encyclopedia will carry 
specialization to the furthest point that is 
possible without sacrificing the interests 
of the layman. He is supposed to be a 
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rather robust and intelligent layman will- 
ing to take some pains. The encyclope- 
dia is not intended to wheedle an un- 
willing layman or boost a feeble one, and 
without some very formidable technicali- 
ties many subjects could not be treated 
at all. All that can be done is to try and 
avoid unnecessary technicality. It is a 
question of balance and degree and the 
whole matter is at the mercy of the per- 
sonal equation—of many personal equa- 
tions. That is why it is so hard a prob- 
lem. If one could find men of the Hux- 
lev type for every science it would be 
easy. Huxley liked to think himself a 
specialist. He called himself the “Rev- 
erend Father of Worms and Bishop of 
Annelida.” But he elsewhere gave him- 
self a better titl—that of “something 
between a gladiator-general of science 
and a maid of all work.” 

Huxley’s mind would often wander 
gladly far from worms. Nowadays the 
man of worms is homesick when away 
from them. He is moreover disdainful 
of all elements that are accessible to lay- 
men. He calls it popularizing to-men- 
tion them. Popularizing has a bad name 
with specialists and they include in it al- 
most every means for the diffusion of 
knowledge. There is much to justify 
their contempt. Making things “read- 
able” is often synonymous with making 
them silly. 

Hence the embarrassment of the mid- 
dleman of information, the encyclopedia 
editor, vibrating between specialist and 
layman, an object of suspicion to both. 
[ am snubbed by the learned and yet not 
welcomed by the totally illiterate. It 
may be merely an accident but somehow 
I have always fared the worst among 
zoologists and botanists. Naturally, an 
editor of an encyclopedia cannot have a 
sub-editor for every animal, but that is 
what the zoologist apparently expected 
of me. Matters are far worse than in 
the days of Dr. Holmes’s naturalist who 
flew into a rage because some one called 
him a Coleopterist. He was no smat- 
terer, he said, trying to spread himself 
over the Coleoptera ; he was a Scarabzist. 
Nowadays a zoologist seeks out his ani- 
mal in early life and henceforth stays 
with it. Often the intimacy between 
them is so great that it seems indelicate 
to intrude. I have known a bivalve and 
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a man to develop interests in common so 
exclusively molluscous or bivalvular that 
no human being dared break in. When 
I tried to organize a department of biol- 
ogy, I soon found that it was impossible 
to thresh the matter out by correspond- 
ence. No one cared to be superficial 
enough to take charge of any branch of 
that subject, to say nothing of the whole. 
No man would leave his insect for that 
foolish, scattering popular subject, en- 
tomology. So one day I went to Wash- 
ington, where biologists, I understood, 
were very thick and tame; and I had my- 
self put up at a certain learned club, 
which seemed to be a sort of runway for 
biologists, where the layman might watch 
them as they came to drink. I have 
counted eight or ten distinct and mutual- 
ly unintelligible varieties in the same 
room at once. 

But when I came to meet them it was 
no easier. It was impossible to get the 
mosquito man away from his mosquito, 
the fossil horse man would not dismount, 
and the fish people, tho kind, were firm- 
ly fishy. Day after day I was passed 
from one kind of biologist to another. 
With botany it was no better. Why 
think of so broad a subject as vegetable 
physiology, if the vegetable physiologist 
could not be torn from his potato? I did 
not know beans about botany. They in- 


troduced me to the kind of botanist who 


knew only beans. At length one man 
stooped so far as to help me with a plan, 
but it involved a subdivision of zoology 
into thirty departments with no one re- 
sponsible for the whole. Less specializa- 
tion than that would; he said, be vain and 
shallow. This would have left me alone 
to drive that herd of thirty rearing and 
plunging zoologists. I left Washington 
and again had recourse to correspond- 
ence. I wrote many letters, full of an 
Oriental flattery that I had learned as a 
layman addressing specialists. Finally a 
man agreed to take charge of the de- 
partment. It was understood that he 
might gather about him all the zoologists 
he could find, but that he must be respon- 
sible for the whole department. He car- 
ried the work half thru, then forgot it 
and sailed for Europe, chasing some in- 
sect, I suppose. In his absence I fell inte 
the hands of a group of zoologists whose 
eccentricities were scandalous. Part of 
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the work had to be done over twice ; part 
of it three times. 

This illustrates the difficulty of making 
the knowledge of specialists available— 
not alluring, or exciting—but merely 
available to intelligent persons, even to 
persons of their own size, but of unlike 
experience. It is hard to convince manv 
of them that the work is worth doing. 
It is a natural feeling but it is indulged 
to a point where it becomes a vice. At 
the one end we have the yellow journal, 
at the other, the doctor’s dissertation. 
One road leads to Hearst and the other 
to Dryasdust. It is a pity that either 


must survive. It is not the aim of an 
encyclopedia to do away with technical- 
ity or complexity, but only with that por- 
tion of it which inheres not in the sub- 
ject itself but in the muddle mind of the 
man who writes about it. There is no 
less pedantry today than there ever was, 
and clarity of expression is no more 
common. Hence the need of encyclope- 
dists and such small deer, of universal 
dunces like myself, to remove unneces- 
sary difficulties. Never in the world will 
special reference works, or specially ar- 
ranged libraries, suffice. 


New Yor« City, 


Mexico’s Political Situation 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


(Mr. Crowell has been in active journalism in Mexico City, and has but recently 
returned to Texas, where he is now managing editor of the Austin Statesman. Our read- 
ers will recall several other articles from his pen during the recent crisis.—Ep1Tor.] 


ROM the most applauded hero of 
Mexico, during recent times, Dr. 
Francisco I. Madero has become 

nothing more than one of a group of can- 
didates for President. At-the time of his 
triumphal entry into the City of Mexico, 
the mere suggestion that any but he 
could be a candidate for President would 
have been laughed at and hooted. To- 
dav, there are four candidates in the 
fieid. The sturdy anti re-election clubs 
which first nominated him for president, 
and among whose members his best fol- 
lowing was to be found, have shifted 
their support to Dr. Francisco Vasquez 
Gomez. Dr. Madero refers to this loss 
as an unimportant incident, when, as a 
matter of fact, it is the most significant 
occurrence in Mexico within the last 
sixty days. 

The cause of this organization’s selec- 
tion of a different candidate furnishes an 
interesting comment on the game of pol- 
itics as Dr. Madero plays it. Since there 
is no longer any reason for anti re-elec- 
tion clubs with Porfirio Diaz driven from 
the president’s chair Dr. Madero formed 
a new organization, the “Progressives.” 
The word, anti, of course, suggests that 
the organization,is opposed to something 


which still exists and objection to the 
name is valid. It would have been a 
good plan to change the name of the 
anti re-election clubs. But, instead of 
doing that Dr. Madero proceeded to or- 
ganize a new party with a better name 
and offend and divide his following. 
Small as this cause of division seems, it 
would probably be sufficient in any po- 
litical campaign to cause trouble, and, 
even tho Dr. Madero may bring a large 
part of his following into his new or- 
ganization, he has lost strength which he 
formerly had and furnished the basis for 
the candidacy of another man who 
would have been his warm supporter as 
a candidate for Vice-President. 

Dr. Vasquez Gomez is not a man to 
be laughed at; his work for the revolu- 
tionists was about the only conspicuous- 
ly brilliant work done. He managed 
their diplomatic affairs and _ publicity 
campaign excellently and he had a per- 
sonal following before the revolution be- 
gan. He knows how to play politics well 
enough to add steadily to his strength as 
the campaign progresses and whatever 
strength he gains will be Dr. Madero’s 
loss. 

In all probability, the old conserva 
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tives who pine for the days of the Diaz 
régime will line up behind Bernardo 
Reyes, who was the faithful friend of 
President Diaz and showed himself on 
more occasions than one to be more pa- 
triotic than selfish—something rare 
among politicians in Latin-America. 
Reyes has a tremendous personal follow- 
ing, among all classes. 

The Roman Catholics also have a can- 
didate in the field. There is not much 
probability of a candidate backed by the 
Catholic clergy being elected to the Pres- 
idency of Mexico, but it is certain that 
such a candidate will have a strong and 
numerous following which will come for 
the most part from the ranks of the Ma- 
dero sympathizers. 

Altogether it appears. at present, that 
the election of Bernardo Reyes is just 
as probable as that of Dr. Madero. This 
situation is indeed remarkable when one 
considers that Dr. Madero served on the 
field of battle and gave his own money 
to finance the revolution while Reves 
spent those troublous days in Europe on 
an expense account from the Diaz gov- 
ernment. 

When the recent revolution began, I 
ventured to predict failure for it because 
Madero is a man of such limited execu- 
tive and military ability. A series of cir- 
cumstances and the popular verdict 
against re-election of Diaz in the face of 
his assertion that he would not be a can- 
didate in 1910, brought victory to the 
banners of the revolutionists. I then 
questioned the ability of Dr. Madero to 
hold his popularity until the election in 
October. Bernardo Reyes returned to 
Mexico immediately following the tre- 
mendous ovation to Dr. Madero on his 
entry into the City of Mexico. Reyes’ 
own reception in the capital was cool. 
If he had not observed a change since 
his entry he would not now be a candi- 
date, because he was not a candidate at 
that time and declared he would not be, 
going even so far as to let it be gener- 
ally known over the country that he 
would accept a position as minister of 
war in Dr. Madero’s cabinet following 
his election, which was assumed to be 
certain. 

Dr. Madero is a good man and an 
honest man. He is undoubtedly the peer 
in honesty of motive and patriotism and 
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progressiveness of any public man, to- 
day. But, being now in politics, he 
should be at least politician enough to 
hold his own following, tho it must be 
admitted that this is no easier in Mexico 
than elsewhere. 

The president of any Latin-American 
country must care for his supporters and 
friends from the public treasury. The 
revolutionist who expects a following 
must promise lucrative positions. They 
have done so for so many years that the 
promise is now assumed. So long has 
it obtained as an unquestioned rule, 
that the most patriotic soldier, willing to 
die on the battlefield or to have his home 
burned by the enemy, would expect a 
good position; probably even a sinecure, 
if the revolution were to succeed. The 
Mexican revolutionists who fought un- 
der Madero want him to look after their 
interests, now; and he doesn’t seem par- 
ticularly disposed to do it. Revolutionist 
soldiers have been paid their wages and 
dismissed. Many of them were so in- 
censed at this that thev resisted attempts 
to disarm and battlesresalted. It was 
also displeasing to them to have to sur- 
render their arms to federal soldiers, in 
many instances. They were victors, yet 
commanded by their general to lay down 
their arms before the defeated enemy! 

One series of riots and disturbances 
has followed another in Mexico since an- 
nouncement was made that the revolu- 
tion had come to a close. On each oc- 
casion Dr. Madero goes to the scene of 
trouble and makes a_ speech—what 
Americans would term a “Fourth of 
July oration”—and the disturbance ends. 
Mexicans have a keen appreciation of 
lofty sentiments such as animate Dr. 
Madero and nothing stirs them like a 
wholesome speech well delivered, but 
speeches do not end the underlying dis- 
satisfaction. Thus Dr. Madero has been 
gradually losing strength ever since his 
triumphal entry into the City of Mexico. 

Dispatches from Mexico to the effect 
that business conditions are improving 
rapidly and will soon be normal again 
are fabrications out of the whole cloth. 
Business is utterly stagnant and has been 
for months. In some of the large cities 
the American colonies of scores or hun- 
dreds of families have practically disap- 
peared. Mines are closéd for an indefi- 
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nite period or work has been suspended 
pending repair of damage to machinery 
or railroad lines. Conditions in Mex- 
ico are not likely to show much improve- 
ment until after the general election in 
October. And then it is to be expected 
that the improvement will be only grad- 
ual. 

If Dr. Madero could have kept his 
formerly unquestioned leadership in na- 
tional affairs and put an end to the 
political turbulence, he would have 
done a great service to the country. As 
it is, all is unsettled, even the outlook for 
peace. 

Reports of little battles and of new 
revolutions begun by 100 to 500 men 
continue to come in. These combatants 
who are still occasionally interrupting 
train service and hurting business to no 
purpose are part of the revolutionist 
army which fought the federals without 
knowing what Dr. Madero and his men 
were fighting about, or caring. They 
term themselves Maderistas, neverthe- 
less, and then wonder why the success 
of Madero has not made him President 
and effected the little State and munici- 
pal reforms for which many of these men 
are still fighting. Thus, the country sees 
Maderistas going out to capture other 
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Maderistas, or federals with the moral 
support of Dr. Madero going out to cap- 
ture the very men who, six months ago, 
were fighting his enemies. 

What Mexico needs, now, is some man 
so strong that his leadership would be 
unquestioned. If Reyes is elected he will 
be that man, but he is not progressive, 
tho he is honest. Dr. Madero, if elected, 
will probably eventually precipitate an- 
other revolution. Dr. Gomez would make 
an excellent tho not a brilliant President. 
There is no chance for anyone else. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Fran- 
cisco Leon de la Barra, provisional Presi- 
dent of Mexico, cannot enter the field. 
He is the most promising presidential 
material now upon the stage of Mexican 
political affairs. He would immediately 
command the support of those who still 
think kindly of the old Diaz régime and 
a great many of Madero’s supporters. 
He would especially have with him the 
progressive and educated young Mexi- 
cans who hope to be the salvation of 
their country. He would make an ex- 
cellent President and his opportunity to 
play a more important part in the affairs 
of his country is undoubtedly yet to 
come. 


Austin, Texas, T. 
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The Passing of English Republicanism 


BY EDWARD PORRITT 


AvutHor oF “THe UNnrerorMep House oF Commons,” 


ORTY-FOUR years ago, when John 

F W. Forney, who was then Secre- 
tary of the Senate of the United 
States and proprietor and editor of the 
Philadelphia Press and the Washington 
Chronicle, was in England, he wrote 
from London a series of letters to his 
newspapers which for insight into politi- 
cal and social conditions in England have 
not been surpassed by the letters of any 
American who since that time has been 
there on a similar errand. In one of 
these letters, dated May 21, 1867—and 
written while the second great reform 
bill was before the House of Commons— 
Forney summed up the attitude of the 


“ENGLISHMEN AT Home,” Etc, 


English people toward the Crown. “The 
English,” he wrote, “are singularly loyal 
to their sovereign, and proud of their re- 
nown as a nation. It will be some gen- 
erations before they decide upon the ex- 
periment of a republic, unless they are 
hurried into another revolution by the 
blindness and vices of their rulers.” A 
similar prediction might have safely been 
made by any American who was in Eng- 
land during the coronation celebrations ; 
for today there is even much iess popu- 
lar sentiment in favor of a republican 
form of government than there was when 
Forney was in London, looking on at the 
enactment of the first measure that con- 
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ferred the vote on any large number of 
the working classes. 

Long before Forney was in England, 
and for some years after his visit, there 
was a diffused popular sentiment in favor 
of a Republic. Its existence can be 
traced as far back as the second decade 
of the nineteenth century—the decade 
when the economic and social condition 
of ‘the common people was more deplor- 
able than at any time since, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, feudal serfdom entirely dis- 
appeared from English life. This Re- 
publican sentiment was attributable to 
social conditions and to the new serfdom 
of the first half century of the industrial 
revolution, and also to the contempt in 
which George IV and William IV were 
held by all classes—working, middle and 
landed. There never was a time when 
the Crown was less prized, or of less use 
to the nation, than from the Regency in 
1809 to the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. Two more sovereigns 
of the type of George IV might have 
brought England very near to a Repub- 
lic; and, as it was, the Republican senti- 
ment born of popular contempt for these 
sovereigns, survived almost until the first 
jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1887. 

Its greatest strength in the reign of 
Queen Victoria grew out of the poverty 
and misery of the common people which 
continued long after 1837, and also out 
of the failure of the Chartist movement 
in 1848. To the Chartists it seemed in 
1848 that all the great popular agitation 
of the eight or nine years before the col- 
lapse on Kennington Common had 
availed nothing. The men in the move- 
ment could not then realize how -much 
the Chartist movement had done for 
popular political education. To the 
Chartists of 1848 all seemed to have 
ended in failure; and out of the failure 
came a recrudescence of the Republican 
movement that had had its origin in the 
decade after Waterloo. 

There never was in the House of 
Commons or in the constituencies, a Re- 
publican party in the sense that there are 
today Liberal, Conservative and Labor 
and Socialist parties. But between the 
collapse of the Chartist movement and 
the extension of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise to the working classes in rural 
England in 1884, there were hundreds 
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of Republican clubs scattered all over the 
country ; and three avowedly Republican 
weekly newspapers—Reynolds’s News, 
the National Reformer, and the Repub- 
lican—were published in London. The 
movement attained its great prominence 
between 1870 and 1873. Dilke was then 
in open sympathy with it, so was Cham- 
berlain, and so were Joseph Cowen and 
Auberon Herbert. During the Parlia- 
mentary recess of 1871, Dilke made 
speeches up and down the country in 
favor of a Republican form of govern- 
ment; and in the Parliamentary session 
of 1872, he shocked Gladstone and the 
Whigs and Liberals by moving for re- 
turns showing what royalty cost the Brit- 
ish taxpayer. Gladstone was Premier at 
that time; and as leader of the House of 
Commons he opposed Dilke’s motion 
with much vigor and even more heat. 
But the motion was seconded by Auberon 
Herbert, who uncompromisingly declared 
himself a Republican. With a seconder 
thus forthcoming, the House was com- 
pelled to divide. The Government whips 
told against the motion; Dilke and Her- 
bert told for it. Only two members, 
however, voted with Dilke and Herbert. 
One was the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
who thirty years later, in reviewing his 
long service in the House of Commons, 
justified his vote. “I think,” he wrote, 
“my vote was quite right; for the re- 
turns asked for by Dilke were due to the 
country, and Gladstone did not at all 
benefit the monarchy by withholding 
them.” 

This was the first and only time in the 
nineteenth century that Republicanism 
was discussed in the House of Commons. 
The discussion was a failure; but it cer- 
tainly stimulated popular interest; and 
in 1873 there was a National Republican 
Congress at Birmingham. Eighteen hun- 
dred Republican clubs are said to have 
been represented by delegates at this 
congress, which was the last popular 
demonstration in favor of the Republi- 
can idea. The Republican newspapers 
survived as such for some years after 
the Birmingham congress, and Brad- 
laugh and other Republicans continued to 
write and lecture in favor of Republican- 
ism. But the lectures gradually lost 


their vogue; and in 1897—the year of 
Queen Victoria’s second jubilee—one of 
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Bradlaugh’s old colleagues in the Repub- 
lican movement, who is now of the 
House of Commons, made the statement 
that there was not a single Republican 
club or newspaper in existence. Today 
in this year of King George’s corona- 
tion, the subject has not even an aca- 
demic interest; and fond as the English 
are of political discussion an orator 
speaking from a soap box could not hold 
the attention of twenty people for five 
minutes by a speech urging the substitu- 
tion of a republic for the monarchy. 

At least four obvious reasons for the 
complete disappearance of the Republi- 
can idea would suggest themselves to a 
Forney who was in England today. The 
last two sovereigns—Queen Victoria and 
King Edward—were immensely popular ; 
and King George, with the aid of Queen 
Mary, seems likely to be equally so. The 
English working classes since 1884 have 
been in possession of the Parliamentary 
vote. A great increase in popular politi- 
cal education has resulted from the ele- 
mentary education act of 1870 and the 
extension of the franchise in 1884; and 
with education and the exercise of the 
franchise, there has gradually come to 
the working classes a realization of two 
important facts. These are that the 
sovereign since Queen Victoria’s time 
does not stand in the way of progress 
toward democracy, or of constitutional 
changes giving increased power to the 
people; and the working classes thru 
their votes are able to achieve reforms 
of more consequence to them than the 
substitution of a republic for the mon- 
archy. 

Better even than Canadians, whose 
constitutional and Parliamentary machin- 
ery is more democratic than the English ; 
better, it may almost be said, than Ameri- 
cans, the English people realize what can 
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be done with their constitutional and 
Parliamentary institutions; and it is be- 
cause the English working people realize 
how much can be done with existing 
political machinery—national and muni- 
cipal—that the question of a republic 
versus a monarchy has no longer even a 
debating society interest. English peo- 
ple are essentially practical in their poli- 
tics. Proof of this is forthcoming in 
abundance in a survey of the social and 
economic legislation for which both the 
older political parties are responsible 
since the working classes all over the 
country were brought within the Parlia- 
mentary system twenty-six years ago. 
For eighty years the bulwark against 
democracy in England has not been the 
Crown. The Crown has accepted democ- 
racy as far as it has gone and adapted 
itself to it. The bulwark against democ- 
racy since 1832 has been the House ot 
Lords, and the enormous increase in the 
titled territorial aristocracy by which the 
House of Lords has been reinforced. 
This increase has resulted from the great 
fortunes made in manufacturing, brew- 
ing, mining and transport. In theory the 
Crown is responsible for these new crea- 
tions of peers, and this extension of 
feudalism; in reality Cabinets are respon- 
sible and not the Crown. The working 
classes understand where responsibility 
for the growth of this new feudalism lies, 
as is evident from the part that the Labor 
group in the House of Commons has 
taken in the curtailment of the powers of 
the House of Lords effected by the Veto 
Act. The Crown, as has been said, ac- 
cepts democratic progress; and so long 
as it thus accommodates itself to new 
conditions, the time will be remote when 
the English people will be driven into 
revolution by what Forney described as 
“the blindness and vices of their rulers.” 


Hartrorp, Conn. 




















Heredity and Its Laws 


BY VERNON L. KELLOGG 


[Professor Kellogg is one of the leading entomologists of the country, and has writ- 
ten much on the problems of heredity. His most popular works are “American Insects,” 
“Insect Stories” and ‘Darwinism Today.” In the following pages he discusses some of the 
questions of evolution which have come to the front since the time of Darwin.—Ep!Tor.] 


UR neighbors’ child has red hair. 
Why? Because her father has 
red hair; she gets it from her 

father. Yet in the next block down the 
street is a red-haired little girl whose 
father’s hair is not red. But her moth- 
er’s hair is; she gets it from her mother. 
But across the street is a third little 
damsel of auburn locks, and neither her 
father nor mother is red-haired. Oh, 
well, she gets it from some grandparent, 
or, maybe, great-grandparent. Indeed, 
a boy friend of mine with hair aflame as 
a sunset sky has to trail back thru five 
generations of ancestors before he can 
find on either side of the house a red- 
headed ancestor. But he finds him, and 
so this mystery of inheritance is solved. 
Or rather, of course, it isn’t, but some 
way it seems to be. If we can but find 
the prototype of the character in some 
ancestor, however far remote, we let this 
finding satisfy our eager curiosity as to 
the means of acquirement of our special 
sort of nose or eyes or hair. And this is 
simply the homely everyday application 
of Francis Galton’s “Law of Ancestral 
Heredity,” the first of the great gener- 
alizations, rather loosely called biological 
laws, concerning the method or course 
of heredity. 

Heredity may be looked on as an un- 
known force or controlling influence 
which, in the presence of suitable extrin- 
sic conditions, initiates, maintains and 
directs development, its rule only dis- 
puted by an equally unknown opposing 
force or influence making for variation; 
or it may be looked on as the set or series 
of phenomena, very complex, but all in- 
ter-related and interdependent and occur- 
ring in regular order, which compose 
development. That is, we may use the 
word heredity to refer collectively and 
descriptively to a set of phenomena, or 
to refer to a force peculiar to the living 
world, which under favorable physico- 
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chemical environment produces _ the 
phenomena. In either case the outcome 
is that result of the development from 
egg to animal familiar to us all: the pro- 
duction of a new mature organism more 
or less nearly identical with the parent or 
parents from which came the germ cell 
that the development proceeds from. 
Specifically the problem is, why and 
how does the germ cell develop into an 
organism, and why and how into one 
nearly like its parent and one wholly like 
its race. The “how” in this double ques- 
tion has been answered with certainty in 
minute detail and completely for many 
organisms, and with certainty in general 
outline for most organisms if by “how” 
we refer to the actual course of growth 
and changes characteristic of develop- 
ment. This developmental course or em- 
bryology of many animals and plants is 
recorded in our numerous textbooks. 
manuals and papers on desériptive em- 
bryology. “Why,” that is by virtue of 
what physico-chemical and mechanical 
forces and inherent and extrinsic fac- 
tors and stimuli, this development fol- 
lows actually the path it does in any par- 
ticular case, has, however, had so far 
only very incomplete attempts at answer 
and these fragmentary answers are by no 
means the result of a general agreement 
among biologists. The incomplete an- 
swers offered reveal two different gen- 
eral positions or attitudes with regard to 
the problem. One view is that the de- 
velopment is due to and controlled by 
capacities and conditions inherent in the 
germ plasm; the other, that it is the re- 
sult of external conditions and influences 
brought to bear on the germ cell and de- 
veloping embryo. The first view is called 
the preformation or evolution theory 
(using the word evolution without ref- 
erence to its general application to the 
theory of descent, but technically with 
regard to its meaning of unrolling or un- 
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folding), the second the epigenetic 
theory. 

The preformation theory of develop- 
ment and heredity puts.a great respon- 
sibility on the germ-plasm. To explain 
the course and outcome of development, 
on a physico-chemical basis, by this the- 
ory, demands an organization of the 
germ-plasm of great complexity and oi 
precise definitiveness. It requires an ul- 
timate structure of the germ-plasm which 
is as yet by no means revealed to us by 
our microscopes or by any physical or 
chemical tests, but is so far simply imag- 
ined or conceived for the sake of ground- 
ing a satisfactory hypothesis to explain 
protoplasmic capacities. It requires a 
sort of biological atomic theory. But 
even when we have conceived the germ- 
plasm to be made up of myriads of min- 
ute structural life-units, and have attri- 
buted to these micromeres a definite rep- 
resentative character, i. e., each micro- 
mere to be looked on as the ultra-micro- 
scopic but tangible representative of 
some one cell or kind of cells or other 
elementary characteristic of the parent 
body, is this sufficient? This supposed 
organization really reminds us very much 
of the old, absurd, encasement theorv. 
For while the germ cell is not now sup- 
posed to contain a miniature, completely 
formed new organism, it is, by this pre- 
formation theory of germ-plasm organi- 
zation, supposed to contain material min- 
ute representatives of each part of a com- 
plete new organism, all ready, and all ar- 
ranged with regard to each other, to de- 
velop promptly and straightforwardly 
into this new creature when the moment 
of stimulus comes and the necessary food 
and warmth and moisture and protection 
are at hand. But is this perfect organi- 
zation, this pre-formation, by representa- 
tive life-units, of the new organism 
enough to explain heredity? Where are 
the dynamic and regulatory forces which 
shall produce and arrange and rearrange 
with absolute precision in the exact order 
of time and position all these representa- 
tive parts? 

Let us look to the other, the epigenetic 
theory. The epigenesists hold that the 
plasm of the germ cell is not so composed 
of representative micromeres arranged 
in definite organized relation to each 
other: that there is no preformation in 


the germ cell of parts or regions corre- 
sponding to definitive parts or regions of 
the future organism. The germ cell is 
composed of indifferent plasm, endowed 
by its parent only with a capacity to re- 
act to extrinsic conditions and influences 
in such a way as to develop into the like- 
ness of the parent. The stimuli and the 
actual pushes, pulls, attractions and re- 
pulsion, of extrinsic substances and 
forces, and of the successively develop- 
ing parts of the embryo itself are to be 
the control and regulator of the develop- 
ment. But is this sufficient? There are 
lacking in this theory not the dynamic 
influences, but the physico-chemical ex- 
planation of why of two tiny clumps of 
unorganized germ-plasm, one develops 
under extrinsic influence into a robin, 
and the other under practically the same 
influence into a wood-pecker. Develop- 
ment is better explained perhaps by epi- 
genesis, but heredity better by preforma- 
tion. Obviously, the theories may be 
merged, and that is the actual position of 
most present-day biologists. The me- 
chanics of development are thus to be 
explained chiefly by extrinsic influences: 
the heredity of repetitional quality in it 
chiefly as due to intrinsic influences, i. e., 
to conditions inherent in the plasm of the 
germ cell. But the most ingenious and 
wisest explanation vet offered, conso- 
nant with all actual facts which the pro- 
longed and careful study of the phe- 
nomena of development and _ heredity 
has so far revealed to us, stops much 
short of being a satisfactory mechanical 
explanation of the result or outcome of 
this development and heredity as we see 
it is in its totality. 

If we are so far balked in our attempts 
to explain the marvel of the capacity of 
the germ cell and the phenomena of em- 
brvology, we might do well to look to the 
actual results of development and he- 
redity and see if we can distinguish in 
these results anything that may enable 
us better to understand the processes that 
produce such results. What things are 
characteristic of heredity as exhibited by 
results? Are there not characteristics 
and phenomena which can be tabulated 
and compared? Will not the compara- 
tive examination of the results of hered- 
ity in different individuals, different 
kinds of organism, give us some new 
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kind of data of facts which may help in 
our attempts at solving the general prob- 
lem? Just this sort of investigation has 
been made to some extent, two attempts 
to formulate the “laws” of heredity based 
on this kind of evidence being particu- 
larly conspicuous, viz., those of Francis 
Galton and Gregor Mendel respectively. 
\| When we say that, thru heredity, the 
offspring inherits the characters of the 
parent, we are speaking only a large and 
general truth. The details of this in- 
heritance reveal in what regards this 
general statement must be modified. We 
have already noted the inevitable occur- 
rence of at least small variations in all 
body parts in all individuals. In addi- 
tion to this exception to identical in- 
heritance certain characters of the parent 
may not appear at all in the offspring. 
And this may be due to any one of sev- 
eral causes. 

First, certain parental characters ap- 
parently are really not heritable, namely, 
those new characters which have been 
acquired by the parent during its life- 
time as the result of mutilation, disease, 
special use or disuse of parts, any change 
due to direct reaction to a functional or 
an environmental stimulus or cause, such 
as a bleaching due to lack of light, a 
thickening of the skin in certain places 
due to contact, etc. At least, there is 
not recorded any satisfactory proof of 
the inheritance of these acquired charac- 
ters, and there is definite proof that many 
of them are not inherited. And most bi- 
ologists, as helpful in many ways to a 
clearing up of the problem of adaptation 
and species-forming as the actuality of 
such inheritance would be, believe them- 
selves unable to accept this as a fact, in 
the light of our present knowledge. 

Second, certain characters peculiar to 
sex are inherited only according to sex 
and not by all the young. These char- 
acters include not only the differing re- 
productive organs themselves but those 
many, various and often most remark- 
ably developed so-called secondary sex- 
ual characters, such as the tufts and 


plumes and brilliant plumage of male 
birds, the antlers of male deer, the spe- 
cialized antennz, skeletal processes, and 
color-patterns of many male insects, and 
the reduced wings of many female in- 
sects, etc., etc. Even in cases of parthe- 
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nogenetic reproduction, i. e., reproduc- 
tion in which the male takes no part, sex 
and the sex characters of the offspring 
have no direct*relation to the sex and 
sex characters of the mother. The queen 
honey-bee produces, in fact, exclusively 
drones (male bees) when she lays un- 
fertilized eggs, while on the contrary the 
parthogenetic offspring of the aphids 
(plant-lice) are all females for several 
generations, and then in a single genera- 
tion both males and females. 

Finally certain parental characters, 
even tho congenital, may not appear in 
the offspring, but be inherited by them 
in latent condition to appear in their 
young or perhaps even in a later genera- 
tion. It is obvious too, that where a cer- 
tain character in the mother is repre- 
sented in the father by one of opposite 
condition, as where the mother is very 
short and the father very tall, or the 
mother a brunet and the father light- 
haired, a given child can inherit the char- 
acter in only one condition. That is, in 
all cases of bi-parental reproduction, and 
they compose the majority of cases in 
both animal and plant kingdoms, the in- 
herited characters cannot be all those 
possessed by both parents, but must be 
either those of one or the other, or a 
coarse mosaic of them, or a blend or 
fusion (fine mosaic) of them. The simi- 
larity or dissimilarity of the two mating 
parents is a matter of much importance 
in regard to the results of inheritance. 
To produce a fertile mating the two par- 
ents have at least to be nearlv allied. 

Galton’s Law of Ancestral Inheritance 
may be stated in few words, altho for 
an understanding of the character of the 
evidence on which it is based, and for 
an appreciation of its full significance 
some detailed account of it, preferably 
Galton’s own statement and discussion 
of it in his memoir entitled “The Aver- 
age Contribution of each Several An- 
cestor to the Total Heritage of the Off- 
spring,” published in 1897, should be 
read. From a study of the carefully 
kept pedigree book of the kennels of the 
Basset Hounds Club with records extend- 
ing thru twenty-two years, and a study of 
inheritance in the British Peerage made 
possible by the complete genealogic rec- 
ords kept for these families, together 
with a consideration of various other less 
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detailed but at least helpful records of 
inheritance, Galton formulated the state- 
ment that any organism of bi-sexual 
parentage derives one-half its inherited 
qualities from its parents (one-fourth 
from each parent), one-fourth from 
its grandparents, one-eighth from its 
great- -grandparents and so on. These 
successive fractions whose numera- 
tors are one and whose denominators 
are the successive powers of two added 
altogether equal one or the total inherit- 
ance of the organism: thus 1/2+1/4+ 

1/8+1/16+1/32+1/64 . . =i. 
The English mathematician and natural 
philosopher, Karl Pearson, has made 
computations showing that Galton’s law 
thus simply exprest is only a close ap- 
proximation to the actual inheritance re- 
lations, and that the fraction indicating 
the contribution of any given ancestor 
must be slightly modified by introducing 
into it another factor. In general, tho, 
the Galtonian formula received a very 
general acceptance among biologists. 
And only recently, in the light of the 
discovery of Mendel’s investigations and 
conclusions and their confirmation in es- 
sential principle by the recent researches 
of various botanists and zoologists, has 
Galton’s law been looked on as altogether 
too simple and incomplete a formulation 
of the facts of inheritance. It is not yet 
quite certain whether Galton’s formula 
is consonant with the Mendelian formula 
or not. But at best Galton’s law only 
expresses a part of what may now with 
confidence be said to be known of the 
regular course of inheritance. 

Before taking up the actual Mendelian 
results and conclusions, it is important 
for us to note the different modes of in- 
heritance which characteristics may show 
in their transmission. Cuenot has made 
a rough but suggestive classification of 
these inheritance categories as follows: 

In cross-matings and by “cross-mat- 
ing” students of heredity do not neces- 
sarily mean mating between distinct spe- 
cies or even varieties, but mating between 
parents which disagree in the condition 
of one or more specifically referred- 
to characteristics—in cross-matings be- 
tween the parents A and B, if we con- 
sider a single pair of corresponding 
characters a and b which differ in the 
two parents, the young produced by the 


crossing may (1), all present the same 
parental character a without any trace 
of the character b, the character a being 
then termed dominant or prepotent or 
prevalent, the other recessive or latent, 
or (2) the young may all agree in pre- 
senting a new character differing from 
the parental characters a and b, this new 
character apparently being a _ simple 
physical mixture or a real chemical com- 
bination or blending of a and b; or (3) 
the young may differ from one another 
in regard to the parental characters a 
and b, some showing the character a, 
some showing the character Db; or (4) 
the young may differ among themselves 
in regard to the characters a and b, and 
some showing the character a, some 
the character 6, and some a character or 
various characters intermediate between 
a and b, or (5) the young may show 
the characters a and b side by side 
in each individual in small separated 
parts, even in neighboring but distinct 
cells. These differences undoubtedly de- 
pend partly on the nature of the charac- 
teristics themselves, partly on the kind 
of organism and partly on extrinsic in- 
fluences. It is obvious also that for cer- 
tain characteristics by no means all five 
of these ways are open. Many charac- 
ters are so wholly antagonistic that no 
blend nor any mosaic of them can occur 
in a single individual, leaving only ways 
I and 3, viz., exclusive or alternative in- 
heritance, open to them, 

To these five general categories of the 
actual transmission of certain obvious 
parental characters, may here be added 
for consideration those cases of the ap- 
pearance in the young of a character or 
characters having no obvious relation to 
either a or b, but sometimes explicable 
as reversions or reappearances of char- . 
acters possessed by ancestors more or 
less remote of the young, and other times 
as obviously wholly new and heretofore 
never existent characters which, if pro- 
nounced, are called “sports” or sudden 
or discontinuous variations. Also, and 
in the light of the observations and ex- 
periments of de Vries, of great import- 
ance in any consideration of the phenom- 
ena of heredity and variation in their re- 
lation to species forming and evolution, 
must be taken into account the possible 
appearance among the voung of a few 
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to many individuals showing many si- 
multaneous, usually slight, but real and 
immediately heritable differences from 
the parents in various parts and func- 
tions, which are the differences called 
mutations by de Vries and his followers, 
and which are the basis of the at present 
considerably accepted theory of species- 
forming by heterogenesis or sudden 
complete fixed modifications of organic 
types. 

The Mendelian “laws” apply only, 
probably, to certain particular categories 
of inheritance, or rather categories of 
characters. That is, so far as worked 
out the Mendelian principles seem to 
have definite application only to cases of 
inheritance in which the characteristics 
under observation are mutually exclu- 
sive or alternative in character: cate- 
gories I and 3 in our list in the preced- 
ing paragraph are the only ones plainly 
under the rule of the Mendelian princi- 
ples, and there are even some exceptions 
in these categories. The various other 
kinds of inheritance called blended or 
combined (where the two characteristics 
fuse or blend to form a new condition) 
and mosaic or particulate (where both 
parental characteristics exist side by side 
in each individual among the young) ap- 
parently require for their explanation 
something besides the Mendelian prin- 
ciples. 

At some time between 1855 and 1865 
Gregor Johann Mendel, an Augustinian 
monk in the small Austrian village of 
Briinn carried on in the gardens of his 
cloister pedigree cultures of peas and 
some other plants from which he 
derived data that he read, together 
with his interpretation of their sig- 
nificance, before meetings of the 
Natural History Society of Briinn, 
and which in the same year of 
their reading, 1865, were published un- 
der the title “Experiments in Plant-hy- 
bridization” in the Abhandlungen (vol. 
IV) of the society. Mendel was the son 
of a peasant, and had been educated in 
Augustinian foundations, and ordained 
priest. For two or three years he 
studied physics and natural science in 
Vienna, and refers to himself in one of 
his papers as a student of Kollar. He 


became Abbot of his cloister, and was 
for a time president of the Briinn Natu- 
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ral History Society. Such are the acces- 
sible details of the education and work 
of the man whose name will undoubted- 
ly live forever in the annals of biological 
science, 

Mendel’s principal data were derived 
from the crossing of varieties of peas 
(Pisum sativum) in which he consid- 
ered seven pairs of well marked contrast- 
ing characters, such as color and shape 
of pod and seed. Bateson has given a 
clear and concise account of Mendel’s 
method from which I quote the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 


“Large numbers of crosses were made be- 

tween peas differing in respect of one of each 
of these pairs of characters. It was found 
that in each case the offspring of the cross 
exhibited the character of one of the parents 
in almost undiminished intensity, and inter- 
mediates which could not be at once referred 
to one or other of the narental forms were 
not found. 
_ “In the case of each pair of characters there 
is thus one which in the first cross preva‘ls 
to the exclusion of the other. This prevail- 
ing character Mendel calls the dominant char- 
acter, the other the recessive character.* 

“That the existence of such ‘dominant’ and 
‘recessive’ characters is a frequent phenomenon 
in cross-breeding, is well known to all who 
have attended to these subjects. 

“By letting the cross-breds fertilize them- 
selves Mendel next raised another genera- 
tion. In this generation were individuals 
which showed the dominant character, but also 
individuals which presented the recessive char- 
acter. Such a fact also was known in a good 
many instances. But Mendel discovered that 
in this generation the numerical proportion of 
dominants to recessives is on an average of 
cases approximately constant, being in fact 
as three to one. With very considerable regu- 
larity these numbers were approached in the 
case of each of his pairs of characters. There 
are thus in the first generation raised from the 
cross-breds 75 per cent. dominants and 25 per 
cent. recessives. 

“These plants were again self-fertilized, and 
the offspring of each plant separately sown. 
It next appeared that the offspring of the re- 
cessives remained pure recessive, and in sub- 
sequent generations never produced the domi- 
nant again. 

“But when the seeds obtained by self-fer- 
tilizing the dominants were examined and 
sown it was found that the dominants were 
not all alike, but consisted of two classes, (1) 
those which gave rise to pure dominants, and 
(2) others which gave a mixed offspring, com- 
posed partly of recessives, partly of dominants. 
Here also it was found that the average 
numerical proportions were constant, those 
with pure dominant offspring being to those 





*Note that by these novel terms the complications 
involved by the use of the expression “prepotent” are 
avoided. 
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with mixed offspring as one to two. Here it 
is seen that the 75 per cent. dominants are not 
really of similar constitution, but consist of 
twenty-five which are pure dominants and fifty 
which are really cross-breds, tho, like the 
cross-breds raised by crossing the two original 
varieties, they only exhibit the dominant char- 
acter. 

“To resume, then, it was found that by self- 
fertilizing the original cross-breds the same 
proportion was always approached, namely— 

25 dominants, 50 cross-breds, 25 recessives, 

or 1 D: 2DR: IR. 

“Like the pure recessives, the pure domi- 
nants are thenceforth pure, and only give rise 
to dominants in all succeeding generations 
studied. 

“On the contrary the fifty cross-breds, as 
stated above, have mixt offspring. But these 
offspring, again, in their numerical propor- 
tions, follow the same law, namely, that there 
are three dominants to one recessive. The 
recessives are pure like those of the last gen- 
eration, but the dominants can, by further self- 
fertilization, and examination or cultivation of 
the seeds produced, be again shown to be made 
up of pure dominants and cross-breds in the 
same proportion of one dominant to two cross- 
breds. ‘The process of breaking up into the 
parent forms is thus continued in each suc- 
cessive generation, the same numerical law be- 
ing followed so far as’ has yet been observed.” 


Perhaps the most striking thing about 
Mendel’s work is the singularly suggest- 
ive and luminous interpretation which he 
gave of just why the pea characteristics 
were transmitted exactly as they were: 
why, in general, the peculiar numerical 
ratio between dominant and recessive 
should be, and why it should persist so 
uniformly. This interpretation or explana- 
tion is now well known in biology as the 
theory of the “purity of the germ cells” 
or as Cuenot has called it the theory of 
“gametes disjoints,’ or “la disjonction 
des characters dans les gametes des hy- 
brides” (the separation of characters in 
the germ cells of hybrids), the Spaltungs- 
gesetz of de Vries. This interpretation is 
simply that in the young of the first gen- 
eration after a cross mating altho, be- 
cause of dominance, but one of the con- 
trasting pair of parental characters will 
show itself in the body make-up, yet 
when these young form their germ cells 
the two parental characteristics will be 
represented, but only one of the charac- 
teristics in any one germ cell; that is, in 
the case of Mendel’s peas the pollen cells 
and ovule cells produced by the cross- 
bred young would carry each only one 
of the alternative or mutually exclusive 
parental varietal characters. If this 


were the case and if on an average the 
pollen cells and ovule cells were evenly 
divided as to the two characteristics, 
then by miscellaneous or random mating 
(mating according to the law of proba- 
bilities) between these cells we should 
get in the developed young just such 
conditions with regard to the contrast- 
ing characteristics as Mendel actually did 
get in his peas. For 25 per cent. of the 
pollen grains, representing the dominant 
character would unite with 25 per cent. 
of the ovule cells representing the domi- 
nant character, 25 per cent. of the reces- 
sive pollen grains with 25 per cent. of 
the recessive ovule cells, and the remain- 
ing 50 per cent. of each kind with each 
other ; that is of every four pollen grains 
and every four egg cells we should get 
by random pollination 1 pollen dominant 
X1 ovule dominant, 1 pollen recessive 
Xt ovule recessive, 1 pollen dominant 
XI ovule recessive, 1 pollen recessive 1 
ovule dominant. This condition would 
bring it about that the fully developed 
young would show the contrasting char- 
acteristics (remembering the results, in 
appearance of the individual, of the 
dominance of one of the characteristics 
in those cases where dominant and reces- 
sive are united) in this condition: 2D. 
1R. Which is exactly what occurred in 
Mendel’s peas, and has since been noted 
to occur in many other cases recorded bv 
post-Mendelian observers and experi- 
mentors. These records are of both 
plants and animals, and are fast multi- 
plying. 

Thus the so-called Mendelian laws of 
heredity refer to two phases of the prob- 
lem of inheritance, viz., (1) how in- 
herited characters are actually distrib- 
uted and (2) the fundamental cause, ly- 
ing in the germ plasm, for this particular 
kind of distribution. Like Galton’s 
formula, Mendel’s law expresses the reg- 
ularity of heredity based on actual re- 
corded statistics of inheritance, but it 
also gives a satisfying fundamental rea- 
son for this regularitv. Biologists, with 
few exceptions, see in the establishment 
of the Mendelian principles of heredity 
in biologic science the greatest advance 
toward a rational explanation of inherit- 
ance that has been made since the begin- 
ning of the scientific study of the prob- 
lem. 
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Space forbids further discussion of 
our subject. It must suffice to say that 
the impetus given to the study of hered- 
ity by Mendel’s work (which, extraordi- 
narily enough, lay all unnoted by scien- 
tific men for thirty-five years until the 
simultaneous discovery of it in 1900 by 
three botanists, De Vries, Tschermak and 
Correns, each of whom was independent- 
ly working along Mendelian lines and 
reaching the same results) is resulting 
in a swift and marvelous advance toward 
a scientific understanding of inheritance. 
In the last few years botanists and zoolo- 
gists all over the world have begun elab- 
orate experimental tests to see how gen- 
erally Mendelism holds in the animal and 
plant kingdoms, and results are already 
being attained by these men that in large 
measure confirm confidence in those fun- 
damental Mendelian principles of domi- 


nance, recessivity and of the purity of the 
germ cells. Among zoologists von Gua- 
ita, Cuenot, Davenport, Darbishire, 
Bateson and Castle working with mice, 
guinea pigs, rabbits and chickens; Miss 
McCracken with certain beetles, and To- 
yama, Mrs. Bell and myself with silk- 
worms; all have shown that the Men- 
delian principles apply to animals as well 
as plants. But in nearly all of these 
studies the investigators have found 
some inconsistencies and have caught 
glimpses of other principles, which, when 
finally grasped, will undoubtedly consid- 
erably limit the application of Mendelian 
laws, but will almost certainly not de- 
tract from their importance, nor lessen 
in any degree the high place in science 
that belongs to the patient, persistent. 
clear-minded Augustinian monk of the 
cloister gardens of Briinn. 
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Confirmation 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON 


Ir cannot be !— 


This intimate, self-knowing, sentient soul, 
That looks in wonder on the gathered stars 
And weighs the worth of swiftly passing thought ; 
That hath no conscious kinship to the brain 
Of man, but sees the endless change of cell 
And sea ;—this soul, that suffers and is glad, 
\nd feels the impulse most divine, a love 
That sacrifices life in toil for love; 

That recreates dull matter into forms 

Of beauty, magical, and helpful use; 

That looks upon another soul and finds 

It good: and lifting faith to heaven beholds 
The source and end of all that souls decree; 


It cannot be— 


That this imperious presence here shall fall 
In rude decay, and be no more than dust 
Blowing across the footprints of wise men, 
Forgotten by the heart of Him who sits 
Behind the veil, the Life of life, the One 
Omnipotent, Omniscient, and All-good— 
Who, else, were not the Father of his child,— 
A child who asks in tenderness and tears 
That hope be not a mockery, and trust 

A. fable of the years, and happy toil 

A vague imagined dream, that death, at last, 
Shall mingle with the cosmic vapor vast,— 


It cannot be!— 
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The Persecution and Oppression of Me 


BY A HALF CHINESE 


me is very real, tho perhaps not 

very apparent. The persecution 
is of such a peculiar character, and such 
is my demeanor under it, that the major- 
ity of those around me are led to be- 
lieve that instead of being persecuted I 
am a persecutor. This was the exprest 
opinion of a good Western woman whose 
vision was somewhat shortened, and | 
have reason to believe that it is the opin- 
ion also of many Easterners. I am not 
sorry for this. 1 confess that I strive to 
give this impression. The dying game 
cock raises his head and crows while his 
foe stands over him. But to those who 
are not my foes there is more solace in 
writing the simple truth than in bravado. 

I attribute this persecution and op- 
pression of me to a peculiar combination 
of jealousy and prejudice. It is not the 
ordinary prejudice of race, I am con- 
vinced. All my life, wherever I have 
been, and wherever I go, I win friends 
and affection very easily. It is only 
after people have learned that there is a 
difference between me and them that the 
persecution begins. It is the persecution 
of the “Different.” It seems that it is 
human nature to be cruel to the different. 
Even in families this is seen. Was not 
Joseph hated by his brethren because he 
was a dreamer? And in these days of 
the laudation of the commonplace, life is 
peculiarly hard for the “different.” Yet 
none of us chose how we would be born. 
We are all part of a great plan, and it is 
pathetic to think that so many who were 
designed to be “different” are cowed into 
casting aside their individuality and sink- 
ing themselves into the great mass of the 
commonplace. I remember a clever lit- 
tle girl who used to pretend to be stupid 
because she wished her schoolfellows to 
love her. So strong the desire of the 
human heart for affection. 

The temptation which assails the half 
Chinese who goes out into the world, as 
| have done, mixing for the most part 
with the respectable middle class of the 
community—the class which is the most 
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antagonistic of all to the “different” —is 
to pass as wholly white. This is a very 
easy thing to do, particularly if you have 
the Caucasian features. Dark hair and 
dark complexion are not peculiar to the 
Chinese. There are dark people of other 
countries. Many French Canadian people 
are as dark and darker than the Chinese. 
There is a cast over the countenance of 
all persons who have Chinese blood in 
their veins; but this does not necessarily 
proclaim them Chinese. They can be of 
Spanish, Italian or Mexican descent. lL 
know a half Chinese whose features are 
altogether Mongolian; but as long as 
she keeps exclusively with the Ameri- 
cans, and is not seen with the Chinese, 
no one of the Americans among whom 
she lives would think of her as Chinese. 

Because of this temptation, few, if 
any, of the half Chinese women and men, 
living in America, save those who live 
with the Chinese side of the family and 
are dependent upon it, are known to the 
world as Chinese. This makes living 
easier for them; yet it is the exposure of 
such frauds that makes the name of half- 
breed a synonym for cowardice and all 
else that is contemptible. 

The Persecution and Oppression of 
Me in America is because I will not be 
that sort of half breed, and prefer to re- 
flect honor upon those who are of mixt 
Asiatic and European nationality. Why 
not? There is no real reason why any 
one who is Chinese as well as white 
should not be proud of the distinction. 
At the same time, I do not believe in be- 
ing aggressively Chinese. It is only when, 
in the ordinary course of conversation, 
things are said and statements are made, 
untrue and unfounded, betraying bitter 
prejudice against the Chinese people, 
that, in spite of my natural desire to be 
liked and well treated, I feel that I must 
proclaim what I am. This, not for the 
sake of the Chinese, or for any one’s 
sake but my own, and my own honor. 

“What is your father? What is your 
mother?” “From what country do you 
come?” These are ordinary questions 
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and can be asked by mere acquaintances. 
Of course, one can give an evasive or 
untrue reply, but why should I? So, be- 
cause I dare to be happy in my “shame,” 
everything has been said and done which 
possibly could be said or done to humili- 
ate me. I could not undertake to relate 
even one hundredth part of my experi- 
ences in this regard; but I will give a 
few, and tho some of them have been 
more amusing than painful, I am con- 
vinced they merit record as a protest 
against American race jealousy and 
prejudice. 

A few years ago as I was traveling 
over the continent, I made the acquaint- 
ance of a man and woman from the State 
of Massachusetts. The woman seemed 
a pleasant person and her two year old 
little girl took a fancy to the seat beside 
me. That was all very well for awhile. 
There are times when I like children 
altho I have no constant craving for 
them. But when I saw that Mrs. G— 
began to leave me the entire charge of 
the child and to slip off the car at every 
station before I had an opportunity to 
return the little one to her, I made up my 
mind that if I was to derive any benefit 
myself from the trip, I would have to 
use my wits. I had heard enough of Mr. 
and Mrs. G’s conversation to convince 
me that foreigners, i. e., Japanese and 
Chinese, existed only outside the social 
fences of Massachusetts, which, by the 
way, Massachusetts people usually carry 
around with them. So when Mrs. G— 
returned from a nice little outing at a 
South Dakota station, I plumped little 
Kitty into her maternal arms and stated 
that I expected to meet some Chinese 
friends at the next stopping place. Had 
[ told the woman that I intended to jump 
out of the window, she could not have 
looked more horror struck. “You know 
I’m Chinese myself,” I added, and 
walked away. Several times during the 
course of the afternoon did poor little 
Kitty look my way, but from anything 
beyond looking, she was _ restrained. 
Once I heard the woman say to her hus- 
band, ‘“‘And she came out so boldly with 
it. Not a bit ashamed!” She mightn’t 
have meant me, but—. However, I en- 
joyed my stop at the next station. 

Out West, prejudice is not nearly so 
bitter as it is in the East—not against 
the Chinese. It never was as petty as the 
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Eastern prejudice. Nevertheless, I have 
had reason to take note of some peculiar 
manifestations of the untender passion. 

I took rooms one time with a widow 
woman who lived in a little cottage in a 
suburb of the city, which from all that 
the widow said, when she persuaded me 
to pay for a month’s rent in advance, 
would prove to be a peaceful Paradise. 
At that time I was studying Chinese and 
was in the habit of giving about half an 
hour to a Chinese manual every morning. 
Sometimes I carried the manual with me, 
sometimes I left it in the house. 

On the third day, after moving into 
the cottage, my landlady knocked at the 
door and asked me to step out into the 
hall as she had something to say to me. 
“Come in,” I called. “What is it?” 
“No, I will not come in,” was the amaz- 
ing reply, “I can’t come in, because I’m 
afraid you will mesmerize me.” Il 
thought at first she was jesting, but when 
[ turned to look at her I found her coun- 
tenance rather too serious. 

“I want to tell you,” said she, “that 
you must stop it.” 

“Stop what?” I asked. 

“Stop exercising occult powers over 
me; compelling me to like you against 
my will.” 

As the desire of my soul at that time 
was peace and tranquillity, I bade the 
woman close the door, at the same time 
unwisely remarking that it was a matter 
of indifference to me whether I was liked 
or not. 

“You do care,” she asserted furiously. 
“You have centred your mind upon me, 
and are using all your Oriental magnet- 
ism to draw me into your power.” 
Then suddenly going down upon her 
knees, she cried: “I beg of you, I pray 
of you, to give up your study of occult- 
ism.” 

Naturally I began to think that I had 
a crazy woman to deal with and got up 
from my seat to lock my door. But she 
intervened her foot, and pointing to the 
table whereon lay my Chinese book, 
cried: “Can you deny it? See!” 

Explanations don’t explain in some 
cases. 

I spent a restless night. I believed 
myself alone with a mad woman, yet I 
hesitated to call in any one or to say 
anything lest my suspicions should be 
unfounded. Also I feared that because 
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| was half foreign my tale would be 
pooh-poohed by the authorities. 

The next morning I had occasion to 
pass my landlady in the hall. “It is all 
around you, all around you,” was the 
greeting she gave me. 

“What?” I queried. 

“The atmosphere,” she replied. “The 
atmosphere of your magnetism. I dare 
not come near you, for fear I should be 
drawn into its influence. It is the at- 
mosphere of the East, of China or Japan 
—those cursed heathen countries.” (The 
woman was of Spanish descent, but both 
she and her parents had been born in 
America. In religion she was Roman” 
Catholic and while she talked, she 
clutched a cross in her hand.) 

“Keep away from me altogether then,” 
| returned impatiently. “When my 
month is up I shall leave you.” 

“What,” she cried; “You little snip! 
You little Jap! You little Chinese! Dare 
to speak of leaving this house and I will 
spoil your little foreign face and put a 
knife through your heart.” 

I am a slender woman and not very 
tall, my heaviest weight not exceeding 
ninety-four pounds. My antagonist was 
a broad-faced, bullet-headed woman, 
heavily built, with a short neck, high 
shoulders and large sinewy arms. But 
even my worst enemies cannot accuse me 
-of cowardice. So, for all the knife 
which she suddenly flashed out, I did not 
make any outcry. I simply returned to 
my room and began to pack. I could see 
at least that the poor thing really was 
sincere in her madness and dared not 
enter the charmed circle. 

After packing and locking my trunk | 
again went into the hall, and was again 
accosted by my landlady, who seemed to 
have been doing some thinking. She in- 
formed me that landladies have certain 
rights and privileges as well as lodgers, 
and that as I was leaving her of my own 
accord, and not because she had put me 
out, I could not claim the month’s rent 
in advance which I had paid, and no 
lawyer in the land would take my case. 
Furthermore she assured me that if ever 
I were to say or write a word against 
her, or reveal what had taken place, she 
would follow me to the ends of the 
earth and my life would pay the forfeit. 

After playing my part in this thrilling 
drama I went to the house of a friend 
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and stayed awake some nights in mem 
ory of it. 

S. Y. J., a public school teacher, pro- 
fessed profound admiration for the Chin- 
ese, as a nation, and almost gushing af- 
fection for myself, as a friend. She was 
a bright and interesting woman and | 
liked her well for over a year. Yet, 
when we had a difference, in which 
I got the better of her, she revenged her- 
self upon me by telling me that a rela- 
tive of hers, who was also a teacher, was 
very much annoyed with her, because 
she would persist in being my friend, 
and cooingly added: “Isn't it mean of 
her? I tell her you are such a dear little 
thing. But she won't listen, only says: 
‘I’m sure she eats rats. All those Chi- 
nese do. And you needn't bring her to 
dinner because I don’t know how to cook 
rats.’” 

Altho the two women quoted are pub- 
lic school teachers, they are the daugh- 
ters of laboring men, and I have seen 
them eat fish with a knife (not silver 
either). It is the educated sons and 
daughters of uneducated parents who 
are the most bitterly prejudiced against 
the Chinese. I have yet to meet a man 
or woman from a home of refinement 
and culture who, when worsted in an ar- 
gument, resorts to the vulgar and cow- 
ardly weapon of race prejudice. I have 
noticed, however, that common people 
who wish to appear aristocratic and su- 
perior are usually the greatest race rant- 
ers and patriots: probably because that 
is the only way in which they can distin- 
guish themselves. 

When I last returned from the West 
I took up my residence in an Eastern 
town of some note. The house in which 
I lived was kept by a public school 
teacher, who was not teaching regularly. 
One day this teacher, who declared that 
she had taken a special liking to me, be- 
gan a tirade against the negro race, and 
concluded it with: “But tho I despise 
and have the utmost contempt for the ne- 
groes, yet I hate worse the Chinese, who 
have such horrible ways.” “You do, do 
you,” I retorted; “Well, I am Chinese!’’ 
She gasped a little and said: “You're 
jesting, aren’t you?” “No,” I replied, 
“T am half Chinese.” She told me she 
would never have guessed it, which she 
expected me to take as a great compli- 
ment. Then she begged me not to en- 
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lighten any one in the house as to the 
fact of my nationality, as she had said 
it would ruin her business should they 
know. I suggested that I leave her and 
take a room elsewhere; but she almost 
cried at the thought, and so as I do not 
like to grieve people I agreed to remain 
quiet; but at the same time reserved to 
myself the right to speak the truth should 
they ask me any questions. 

As, when lodging around, I like to 
keep to myself, and dislike gossiping with 
neighbor roomers, it was no difficult mat- 
ter to keep my nationality a secret from 
the other lodgers; but I soon discovered 
that my landlady, while begging me to 
keep quiet on the subject, made it her 
own business to inform certain per- 
sons, telling them as I subsequently 
learned, that she was allowing me to re- 
main in the house out of pity, and be- 
cause I really did seem like a white per- 
son, in some respects. I also began to 
observe that whenever she came into 
my room or I ran across her, if alone, 
she was very friendly and intimate. 
But when I met her in the company of 
others, she was a different person alto- 
gether, congealed, dignified and remote. 
I have very sharp ears and once I heard 
her say to a teacher from the South, 
“I’m polite to her, but would not think 
of treating her as an equal,” and the 
teacher from the South returned, “The 
only way is to keep them down and or- 
der them about. That’s how we manage 
the negroes, even the whitest blooded.” 

Unlike my landlady, the woman from 
the South was true to her principles. I 
can say that much for her, if nothing 
else. The following morning I met her 
in the hall, and tho I had never spoken 
a word to her or she to me, without any 
preliminary, she gave me this peremp- 
tory order: “Run upstairs and bring 
down the green cardboard box which I 
have left on the bureau in my room.” 
Needless to say, the order was not 
obeyed. 

Among the lodgers were several men 
teachers and professors. These, to 
whom my nationality had also been whis- 
pered, were in the habit of talking about 
me sotto voce. I heard that they could 
not understand how a person of inferior 
race could earn her living in America, 
thru the exercise of her mental faculties, 
while native born daughters, lectured, 
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schooled and colleged, were sweeping out 
rooms and making beds for a living. 
The whole street in which I lived and 
many other streets around were full of 
lodging houses kept by such women, and 
bitter and warped indeed were the ma- 
jority of the poor things: I call them 
poor things, tho there was not one of 
them but was better off in this world’s 
goods than was I. But to return to the 
men. One of these told me that there 
were a couple of them who considered 
it an honor to be in the same house with 
me; but I have an idea that that speech 
was meant for my ears alone. You must 
understand that I was not supposed to 
know that any of the lodgers were ac- 
quainted with my nationality. 

One day my landlady inquired if I did 
not think that the reason why I was 
brighter than the ordinary Chinese was 
because I had white blood in my veins. 
I answered that I hadn’t the slightest 
doubt that the reason why I was supe- 
rior to a great many whites was because 
I had Chinese blood in my veins. She 
repeated this at an indignation meeting 
which was held that evening, and one of 
the learned Ph. D.’s remarked that I was 
evidently of Tartar origin. Next day 
my landlady came up primed: 

“Don’t you think,” said she, “that you 
owe it to the white people who are your 
friends to refrain from associating or 
having anything to do with the Chi- 
nese?” I said that I could not see things 
that way. I then informed her that a 
Chinese relative of mine was coming to 
visit me, and, of course, would stay in 
the same house in which I lived. She 
appeared very much perturbed and in- 
quired if the said relative looked Chi- 
nese. I assured her that she was Chi- 
nese. “Well,” said she, “it will ruin my 
business to have her here. I have not 
allowed it to be known that you are 
Chinese.” “Then,” I replied, “I will 
have to change my rooming house.” 
She suggested that I find some other 
place.for my relative. It was not neces- 
sary that we should live together. But 
no; where I was, there should be my 
Chinese relative. She almost cried. 1 
was a permanent lodger, and permanent 
lodgers are.very desirable. The teachers, 
after all, were only transients. “Oh,” 
she declared, “I have liked you so well 
and hidden from all the fact that you are 
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a Chinese.” The tone of her voice was 
that of one who says: “You are a thief 
and a criminal; but for personal reasons 
I have shielded you.” 

I could stand it no longer. I said: 
“I need no screen. I will not live where 
I have to be afraid to say what I am 
proud to be.” Proud! She couldn’t get 
over that, and, of course, the tale went 
around, and many curious eyes were lev- 
eled upon me as I passed thru the hall 
that evening, and in a voice loud enough 
for all to hear, said that I was going out 
to visit some Chinese relations. 

It being an assured thing that I would 
move away, my landlady had no scruples 
about speaking her mind for the rest of 
the time I was there. One of the most 
would-be cutting things she said to me 
was: “Do you know what that negro 
woman who cleans the house every 
Thursday said to me? She said, ‘l 
wouldn’t be seen speaking to a Chi- 
nese.” This was immediately after | 
had received a call from people socially 
and in every other sense above the crit- 
icism of landladies. 

Furthermore, I cannot help feeling and 
believing that jealousy is at the root of 
much which I have had to endure. 

I live alone, and as my means are lim- 
ited, entertain not at all. When I go out 
it is to the library, the art museum, or to 
the parks or beaches. I am never lonely 
when I am alone; but have reason to 
know that my affection for the human 
family is as warm and perhaps truer 
than that of many of those who cannot 
find any pleasure in themselves or away 
from some social circle. But my work and 
my double nationality make me an ob- 
ject of both friendly and offensive inter- 
est to many. I am the recipient of many 
calls, invitations, letters and communica- 
tions, sometimes by ‘phone and some- 
times by card, from persons seeking my 
acquaintance. Most of these would-be 
friends and acquaintances are absolute 
strangers, and it is seldom that I pay any 
attention to their communications; but 
occasionally some person who is really 
interested in my work inspires me to 
return the courtesy—when I am assured 
that it is a courtesy. It is only natural 
that one’s heart should glow to know 
that one’s work, tho insignificant in it- 
self, is being recognized for what it is 
worth or what it may lead to. On the 
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other hand, it is oppressive and embar- 
rassing to a woman of mature years to 
have to be the recipient of letters from 
men who pretend to entertain sentiments 
for her which are beyond the bounds of 
common sense or reason, seeing that the 
writers do not even know her. It is even 
worse to be called upon by such persons. 

But some women can never forgive 
another woman for attracting any notice, 
either from the high or the low. Not 
even when the notice she received is 
only because of her nationality, which 
they claim to despise. 

I cannot, however, blame any one for 
being jealous of and persecuting me for 
having inspired the following, chosen 
out of a bright variety of such effusions. 
The picture drawn is so true of me and 
so flattering to my vanity that I give it 
to the world with my high regards to the 
author : 


“Love, To Miss Confucius 
“How cold and irresponsive is this Chinese: 
Of all the Shes 
I’ve pled to—Maid Confucius— 
Thou art most curious, 
That Love quite fails to touch thy wisdom; 
There does not come 
A word responsive to its plea. 
coldness! 
As bloodless as thy China’s oldness.” 

Doesn't that put the finishing touch to 
the persecution and oppression of me? 

There is also directed against me a 
jealous persecution which is even harder 
to combat and much more subtle than 
the jealousy already complained of. This 
is the jealousy of those who call them- 
selves the friends of the Chinese. I have 
experienced this only in the Eastern 
States. 

It is well known that tho there are 
many good and earnest women teaching 
religion to the Chinese in America, there 
are also many who are unfit for teachers 
in any sense of the word, and who adopt 
religion as their profession because it is 
the only profession open to all, and no 
examination as to qualification is re- 
quired. These women are usually 
amiable and easy-going females, who, 
having no particular interest in life and 
advancing in years (tho some of them 
are young), take up with the simple 
Chinese, and no doubt make things, for 
a while, brighter and pleasanter for the 
exiles. In return for this they receive 
and sometimes exact a good part of the 
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Chinaman’s earnings or business profits, 
if not in cash, at least in presents and 
finery. The time they devote to the Chi- 
nese, and their constant attentions to 
them, also, in some cases, their staunch 
defense of the Chinaman against the 
persecution of the whites, entitle them 
to what they receive, and more, in a ma- 
terial sense. But all who have at heart 
the true welfare of the Chinese must 
take exception to these women, both as 
teachers of religion and as constant com- 
panions to the Chinese men. It needs no 
abnormal perceptiveness to realize that 
such teachers of religion make mockery 
of what is sacred; also that their associa- 
tion with the Chinese gives the Chinese 
a bad reputation, and causes the unthink- 
ing mass of whites to look upon them as 
beguilers of white women; whereas, the 
fact is, it is the Chinese who are the be- 
guiled. Hence, the persecution of the 
Chinese by the Eastern Americans. 

The intimate friendship of white 
women with Chinese men is the chief 
cause of the troubles of the Chinese in 
the Eastern States. In the Western 
cities, where the white women do not 
associate familiarly with the Chinese, 
there is no persecution to speak of and 
the Chinese name is not held in contempt, 
as in the East. 

Thirdly—and this is the gravest 
reason of all to me why the state of 
affairs described above should not be 
is because nearly all the Chinese in 
America are married men, and their 
wives and children in China, looking for- 
ward for their return, often have to wait 
much longer than they otherwise would 
because of this friendship between the 
Chinese and the white women, who, tho 
not by any means bad women, work 
much mischief in the families of the 
Chinese. 

Now, these things I have pointed out 
to some of my Chinese friends, and the 
result has been that several of them are 
now devoting themselves strictly to busi- 
ness, while others are making prepara- 
tions to return to their homes in China. 
It has been hard for me to do this. It 
makes life so much pleasanter for your- 
self if you will smile at wrong and call 
it right, as many good people advise us 
to do. Everybody will love you then, 
and you will have all kinds of good 
things showered upon you. But the love 
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of everybody is no temptation to me, and 
I have never had any desire to accumu- 
late riches. All my ambition is to make 
myself useful, known, heard and ad- 
mired by the wise and the brave. “Naked 
we came into the world, naked we go 
out of it.” So, when I see my friend 
about to drown, I do not stop to think 
whether holding him by the hair will 
hurt him or not. 

Yet these women, failing to see things 
as I see them, are consumed with a fool- 
ish antagonism toward me, and, as I am 
told by some of the Chinese, are endeav- 
oring with all their might and main to 
undermine what little influence I have. 
In more than one case of the more igno- 
rant Chinese they have succeeded. This, . 
of course, is to be expected under the 
circumstances, and what I complain of is 
not so much the success of their cam- 
paign as their methods and means. For 
instance, in their jealous prejudice, they 
will tell the Chinese that altho I am just 
as much Chinese as white, yet I live 
among the whites and associate with 
them on much more intimate terms than 
I do with the Chinese; that I am 
ashamed to be seen on the streets with the 
Chinese, save those of the higher class, 
and consider myself above them in every 
sense. Naturally the Chinese become 
worked up, and it is hard for me to ex- 
plain to them that there are class dis- 
tinctions as well as race, and that it 
would be quite beneath my dignity, and 
certainly be of little benefit to them, for 
me to tramp around with them to 10- 
cent shows and Chinese banquets, as do 
these women, who have nothing bet- 
ter to do. Also, that tho my left half 
is Chinese, yet I have been brought up 
entirely among Europeans, and for 
many years my circle of friends and 
relations embraced no Chinese save one 
parent. They will say (these are the 
exact words of one): “You have the 
Chinese hands, the Chinese voice, the 
Chinese hair. Back of your head you 
look just like a Chinese, and you have 
the Chinese little figure. You are more 
Chinese than white. You know more 


about the Chinese than the Chinese know 
themselves. But you live with the white 
people and you must like them best.” 

So I stand. It is all very amusing, of 
course; but at the same time, very dis- 
tressing. 
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of the well-being of the working- 
class of a country can be gained 
from the number and size of the savings 
bank deposits. In this diagram the 
length of shaded line represents the aver- 
age deposit per inhabitant in specified 
countries in 1909, or the most recent year 
for which reports have been published. 
For most of the countries the amount in- 
cludes the deposits in savings banks and 
postal savings banks. The _ splendid 
showing by Switzerland is to be attrib- 
uted not to the large size of the average 
deposit so much as to the fact that the 
number of depositors is half as great as 
the total population of the country. 
Germany leads in number of depositors 
with 18.6 millions, followed by Japan 
with 14.5 millions ; but while the average 
depositor’s account in Germany is $171, 
that of Japan is only $6,89. France and 
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the United Kingdom have each 12.8 mil- 
lions depositors; the average deposit in 
the United Kingdom is $80.70, and in 
France $74.83. In the United States 
there are 8.8 millions depositors, but the 
average deposit is over $400. The 
only country beside the United States to 
have over $300 in the average deposit 
account is Canada, with $306.32. Hun- 
gary with $232.52 is the only other coun- 
try with more than $200 per account. 
The total number of savings bank de- 
positors in all the countries to issue re- 
ports upon this point is 104,806,535, 
with a sum of $13,483,386,593 to their 
credit. Some idea of the magnitude of 
this last figure can be gained from the 
fact that the estimate by the Director of 
the Mint of the world’s production of 
gold and silver from 1492 to the present 
has had a value of about $26,000,000,000. 
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The Collusion Between the 
Supreme Court and Buchanan 


It was a tense moment in the United 
States Senate when, on March 3, 1858, 
Mr. Seward, of New York, uttered his 
scathing denunciation of the august 
tribunal which guards the Constitution 
of the United States. Men of little im- 
portance and no political fortune here 
and there over the country had launched 
their diatribes against Chief Justice 
Taney and his colleagues who concurred 
with him; but now a responsible Sena- 
tor from a great commonwealth, openly 
and without reserve, in language which 
admits of no misunderstanding, charges 
the President of the United States and 
the Supreme Court with deliberately en- 
tering into a conspiracy to fasten slavery 
forever upon the country. With almost 
brutal directness, Seward said, “Before 
‘coming into office Buchanan approached, 
or was approached by, the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The 
day of inauguration came, the first one 
among all the celebrations of that great 
national pageant that was to be dese- 
crated by a coalition between the execu- 
tive and judicial departments, to under- 
mine the national legislature and the lib- 
erties of the people.” Then with flash- 
ing indignation he turned upon the court 
and pictured the judges as cringing 
sycophants like those tools of Charles I 
who did his bidding and then fawned 
upon him. The effect of this great 
speech was electric and news of it was 
quickly carried to every hamlet in the 
country. 

Conservative and _ respectable men 
stood aghast at the rashness of the Sena- 
tor from New York. Representatives of 
the slave-holding oligarchy declared the 
charges to be unfounded and wholly un- 
believable—the vaporings of a disordered 
imagination, the outpourings of a mind 
destroyed by partisan and malignant 
hatred. Many of the best men in the 
country deplored this brutal assault upon 
the Supreme Court, declaring it to be not 
only without warrant, but also an attack 
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upon our sacred institutions and a viola- 
tion of the great principle of the separa- 
tion of powers—an attempt of the legis- 
lature to browbeat the judiciary into obe- 
dience to the Republican .party in Con- 
gress. 

The ground for this dramatic outburst 
was the statement made the year before 
by President Buchanan in his inaugural 
address of March 4, 1857. In this ad- 
dress he said, speaking in regard to the 
point of time when the people of the ter- 
ritory may decide when they will accept 
or reject slavery: 

“This is happily a matter of but little prac- 
tical importance. Besides, it is a judicial 
question which legitimately belongs to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, before 
whom it is now pending and will, it is under- 
stood, be speedily and finally settled. To their 
decision, in common with all good citizens, I 
shall cheerfully submit, whatever this may be. 

May we not then hope that the long 
agitation on this subject [slavery] is ap- 
proaching its end? Let every union- 
loving man therefore exert his best influence 
to suppress this agitation.” 

At the time of Seward’s speech it was 
supposed that he gratuitously assumed 
from Buchanan’s inaugural address that 
the President had previously been in 
communication with the court and knew 
when he uttered this solemn pledge to 
abide by the constitutional decision, ex- 
actly what that decision would be. Sew- 
ard, in his attack, declared that Bu- 
chanan “announced (vaguely indeed, but 
with self-satisfaction) the forthcoming 
extra-judicial exposition of the Consti- 
tution and pledged his submission to it as 
authoritative and final. The Chief Jus- 
tice and his associates remained silent.” 

Men who believed in the: integrity of 
the court would not accept Seward’s 
declaration that there had been previous 
collusion between the two. They ex- 
plained it on the ground that the rumors 
concerning the decision of the court had 
been spread in Washington, and that 
Buchanan in common with other politi- 
cians of the time had shrewdly antici- 
pated the action of the judges. This is 
the view taken by that distinguished his- 
torian of the period, Rhodes (vol. TI, p. 
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209), who argues that Buchanan must 
have known from the rumors and state- 
ments in newspapers what would be sub- 
stantially the decision of the court on the 
territorial question. In common with the 
temperate men of that time, Rhodes holds 
that there could have been no direct com- 
munication between the President and 
the court on the subject, for he says, 
“However Buchanan got his intelligence, 
his character and that of Taney are proof 
that the Chief Justice did not communi- 
cate the import of the decision to the 
President-elect. That either would stoop 
from the etiquet of his high office is an 
idea that may not be entertained for a 
moment; and we may be sure that with 
Taney’s lofty notions of what belonged 
to an independent judiciary he would 
have no intercourse with the executive 
that could not brook the light of day.” 
That Seward’s wild charge that the 
President had approached the Court, or 
the Court had approached the President, 
is true, and that the replies of men of sober 
judgment were false, we now know from 
letters published in the Works of James 
Buchanan,* edited by Prof. John Bassett 
Moore. This great work contains the 
result of an exhaustive research into the 
Buchanan materials. Nothing has been 
withheld. All Buchanan’s correspond- 
ence as Secretary of State, including all 
his papers relating to the Mexican War, 
is fully set forth, in addition to the docu- 
ments relative to his Administration. 
And with that devotion to the principle 
that science demands the truth and the 
whole truth, Professor Moore has pub- 
lished without elision, and with proper 
editorial reserve, the materials which 
will be vital in the reconstruction of that 
period of our history and which will help 
to give Buchanan a higher place in many 
respects than has been hitherto accorded 
to him by partisan Northern histories. 
Among these papers, as footnotes to 
the first inaugural address (volume X, 
pp. 106-7 ff.), Professor Moore prints 
two letters addressed to Buchanan, one 
from Justice Catron, of Tennessee, and 
the other from Justice Grier, of Pennsyl- 
vania, which show that the Court had 
approached Buchanan some time before 
his inauguration; that Buchanan had 


Edited by Prof. 
Philadelphia: J. B. 





*THe Works or James BucHANAN. 
John Bassctt Moore. 12 volumes. 
Lippincott Co. $5 each. 
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brought some kind of pressure to bear 
upon the Court; that the Chief Justice 
and Justice Wayne (the latter of whom 
had been chiefly instrumental in forcing 
the judgment upon the Court) were 
fully aware of and approved the nego- 
tiations between the Court and Buchan- 
an; and that when Buchanan made his 
statement in his inaugural address that 
he would abide by the decision of the 
Court he knew definitely what the im- 
portant point in that decision would be. 

In the first of these letters, under the 
date of February 19, 1857, Justice Ca- 
tron writes to Buchanan suggesting what 
he might safely say in his inaugural ad- 
dress about the Dred Scott case and ask- 
ing him to write to Grier and endeavor 
to bring him to terms: 

“Will you drop Grier a line, saying how 
necessary it is—& how good the opportunity 
is, to settle the agitation by an affirmative 
decision of the Supreme Court, the one way 
or the other. He ought not to occupy so 
doubtful a ground as the outside issue—that 
admitting the constitutionality of the Mo. 
Comp, line of 1820, still, as no domicile was 
acquired by the negro at Ft, Snelling, & he 
returned to Missouri, he was not free. He 
has no doubt about the question on the main 
contest, but has been persuaded to take the 
smooth handle for the sake of peace. 

“Sincerely yr. frd., 
“J. CaTRON.” 

Whether this letter from Catron was 
drawn by a previous letter from Buchan- 
an it does not appear; but we do know 
that Buchanan wrote to Grier, for in a 
letter of February 23, 1857, from Grier 
to Buchanan, the former says: 

“Your letter came to hand this morning. I 
have taken the liberty to shew it in confidence 
to our mutual friends Judge Wayne and the 
Chief Justice. We fully appreciate and con- 
cur in your views as to the desirableness at 
this time of having an expression of the 
opinion of the Court on this troublesome 
question. With their concurrence [italics 
mine] I will give you in confidence the history 
of the case before us, with the probable 
result.” 

This is followed by a story of the case 
and a statement as to how the final re- 
sult was reached. Grier also says, “I 
am anxious that it should not appear that 
the line of latitude should mark the line 
of division in the Court”—in other 
words, he did not want to help discredit 
the Court by showing that it was a pure 
slave decision rendered by judges from 
slave States. So Grier, of Pennsylvania, 
in his own language, “in conversation 
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with the Chief Justice, agreed to concur 
with him.” Grier in this letter also adds, 
“There will therefore be six if not seven 
(perhaps Nelson will remain neutral) 
who will decide the compromise law of 
1820 to be of non-effect. But the opin- 
ions will not be delivered before Friday, 
the sixth of March.” Then Grier con- 
cludes: 

“We will not let any others of our brethren 
know anything about the cause of our anxiety 
to produce this result, and though contrary to 
our usual practice, we have thought due to 
you to state to you in candor & confidence 
the real state of the matter.” 

As Professor Moore justly remarks, 
these letters “are obviously inconsistent 
with and tacitly refute the charge that 
the Dred Scott case was the result of a 
conspiracy in which the ‘Kansas-Nebras- 
ka Bill was the first step.” But they 
do prove that President Buchanan, Chief 
Justice Taney and other justices of the 
Supreme Court were not above entering 
into correspondence for the purpose of 
reaching some adjustment of the slavery 
issue that would be wholly acceptable to 
the slave power. They proved that the 
charges made by Seward and afterward 
repeated by Lincoln in milder form were 
true, altho these men apparently had no 
direct evidence warranting their state- 
ments. In view of these facts we do not 
wonder that, as Rhodes says, “Taney 
was so incensed at the speech of Seward 
that he told Tyler, who was afterward 
his biographer, that had Seward been 
nominated and elected President in 1860 
instead of Lincoln he would have re- 
fused to administer to him the oath of 
office.” That the far-seeing politician 
from New York had penetrated so deep- 
ly into the relations of the executive and 
the judiciary was enough to have in- 
censed all of them. 
we 


The History of the Great American For- 
tunes. By Gustavus Myers. Volumes 
II and III. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Co. $1.50 each. 

The second volume of Mr. Myers’s 
history deals with some of the fortunes 
gained from railroads, particularly the 
fortunes of Vanderbilt and Gould. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt is treated as the “fore- 
most mercantile pirate and commercial 
blackmailer of his day.” His career is 
traced from its beginnings to its close, 
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and the means whereby he gained his 
supremacy are related in detail. The 
curious contrast between the public’s 
view of Vanderbilt and its view of Gould 
is treated at some length. Gould was gen- 
erally regarded as a buccaneer, Vander- 
bilt as a man of probity, even if somewhat 
stern and ruthless. Mr. Myers shows from 
authentic records that the methods of the 
two men were not dissimilar and that if 
the term buccaneer could be applied to 
Gould it could with equal measure be 
applied to Vanderbilt. The latter had 
the shrewdness or the good taste, which 
Gould did not have, to direct some of his 
benefactions to popular institutions; and 
thus the public was led to overlook or 
condone the acts of one which it con- 
demned in the other. Two chapters are 
given to a consideration of the seizure 
of the public domain, and an incidental 
treatment of the frauds practised upon 
the Government during the Civil War is 
given. The history of land frauds is a 
mournful record of gigantic theft upon 
theft from the time of the foundation of 
the Government to the present—a record 
almost incredible but for the mass of 
documentary evidence which Mr. Myers 
cites. The Civil War frauds, which were 
the basis of so many respectable fortunes 
of today, have never been adequately 
treated. Mr. Myers shows that the men 
who supplied the Government with rot- 
ten ships, shoddy clothing, decrepit 
horses, worthless ammunition and con- 
demned firearms were as much an enemy 
to be feared as were the Southern armies. 
In the third volume of his series Mr. 
Myers deals with the fortunes of Russell 
Sage, the Gould family, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, the Pacific Quartet—Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, Leland Stanford, Charles Crock- 
er and Mark Hopkins—James J. Hill 
and a few others less notable. Even al- 
lowing for over-emphasis, for occasional 
inaccuracy and for evident bias the book 
must make a patriotic reader sick at heart 
over the failure of the people of the 
United States to prevent or to punish the 
Brobdignagian sacking of railways, loot- 
ing of Federal, State and city treasuries. 
swindling of investors and creditors, cor- 
ruption of legislatures and defiance of 
laws which the author demonstrates. In 
literary effectiveness the book would 
have been improved had its tone not been 
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so bitter and vituperative and had the 
numerous digressions from the main 
topic of each chapter been avoided and 
the history of each fortune been more 
succinctly and consecutively narrated. 


& 


Old English Instruments of Music. By 
Francis W. Galpin. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $2.50. 

Dictionary of Musicians. By W. J. Balzell. 
New York: Oliver Ditson Co. $1.25. 

“The cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psal- 

tery, dulcimer, and all kinds of musick,” 
are familiar words to Bible readers, but 
how many Bible students even in this 
day and generation have any idea of 
what the sackbut, or the psaltery, or the 
dulcimer, was like? or of what sort of 
music was made with those quaint old 
instruments of King James’s time ?—for 
the translators rendered the names of 
ancient things which they did not know 
into English names of things with which 
they were familiar. In Shakespeare also 
and the other Elizabethans more or less 
read and studied today there are many 
names of obsolete musical instruments. 
Not only descriptions and historic ac- 
counts, but also pictures of all these old 
instruments are given in the Rev. Mr. 
Galpin’s book, which is a rich mine of 
information about the various types of 
musical instruments that preceded those 
now in use. The author is a zealous 
student and collector of old English in- 
struments, and he writes about them 
authoritatively and well. In illustration 
many valuable reproductions, here made 
for the first time, from medieval paint- 
ings, illuminated manuscripts, sculptures 
and carvings, light up clearly many 
points which have been heretofore vague 
or uncertain. The author notes with 
sorrow that England has no such na- 
tional collection of musical instruments 
as the great Crosby Brown collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. which he places at the head 
of all such collections in public muse- 
ums. Those who want a dictionary 
of condensed biographies of musicians, 
past and present, will find a fairly satis- 
factory one in Mr. Baltzell’s work. It 
contains concise sketches of not a few 
contemporaries too new to fame to have 
been mentioned in older compilations. 
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Mysticism. A Study of the Nature and 
Development of Man’s Spiritual Con- 
sciousness. By Evelyn Underhill. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 

Of the many recent books which mark 
the revival of interest in theoretical and 
practical mysticism, this is the most thoro 
and comprehensive. The exposition of 
the characteristics and methods of the 
mystics of ancient and modern times is 
supported by abundant quotations from 
original sources and a long bibliography. 
There is a certain advantage in treating 
the subject topically instead of biograph- 
ically or historically. - It shows more 
clearly the persistence and similarity of 
the mystic type in all lands and ages in 
spite of the fact that their theology and 
imagery are molded by the conventions 
of the times. The author’s own theories 
and preferences, tho earnestly presented, 
are never carried so far as to suppress 
discordant exceptions or to ignore oppos- 
ing views. The style is fluent and the 
immense weight of learning is carried 
easily and without pedantry. 


& 


Behind the Screens in Japan. 
Adam. New York: 
$1.50. 

It is, perhaps, significant that the 
Englishwoman whose impressions of the 
new Japan we have here, originally in- 
tended to name her book “Behind the 
Shoji——” for the author interlards her 
English prose with as many Japanese 
words and phrases as eighteenth century 
travelers thought it incumbent upon 
them to use of French phrases when 
they wrote letters home or compiled their 
stodgy memoirs. The writer of this 
book about the Flower Kingdom has 
known her subject long enough to lose 
that first surface glow of traveler’s en- 
thusiasm for a land so wonderful; she 
says hard things about certain modern 
tendencies and traits developed thru the 
sensationally rapid adaptation of that 
people to Western conditions and habits. 
Here she adopts Hearn’s point of view. 
But her book is undistinguished by 
the genius for color and beauty of 
line and depth of suggestion that the 


By Evelyn 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


author of “Kwaidan” and “Kokoro” 
had. She does not, however, attempt 
“literature.” She rightly thinks that 
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there is room for mere “impressions”— 

and she is a six years’ resident who is 

essentially British in spite of that resi- 
dence. 
& 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr.: Speeches in 
Stitring Times and Letters to a Son. 
Edited with Introductory Sketch and 
Notes, by Richard H. Dana (3d). Bos- 
—? Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910. 

The author of “Two Years Before the 

Mast” died in 1882. For the lucid story 

of a boy’s life as a sailor nothing has 

ever been written that better deserves 
immortality thar that first book. It has 
in it not only the tale, admirably told, of 

a young sailor getting his early experi- 

ence with the ropes of an old-fashioned 

sailing vessel, but the story of a pioneer 
in unknown seas, of a trader whose ad- 
ventures are on strange coasts. Written 
at a time when pioneers, discoverers, 
frontiersmen, were near the end of their 
romantic days, it appealed strongly to its 
generation. The number of editions 
published marks but poorly the multi- 
tude of readers who have found joy in 
its pages. For it was a healthy book— 
full of sentiment, yet not sentimental ; 
written in terse Saxon English, and yet 
filled to the full of the real life of the 
sailor. The material of it was gathered 
by a boy; its sentiment by a man of ac- 
tion; its aim steadied by a budding 
statesman. The later work of the states- 
man deserves also a prolonged life. One 
need not dwell long on some of the mat- 
ter supplied by the son in this revival of 
his father’s literary product. The Letters 
to a Son make but a trifling addition to 
the vast bulk of educational literature to 
be digested by fathers. Some of the legal 
arguments quoted out of the abundant 
pleadings of a lawyer, while showing 
clear reasoning and courageous action in 
face of a deadening public coldness and 
inaction, are yet easily matched by many 

a plea left to the silence of the ages. 

There are left, however, and worthy to 

be remembered long, half a dozen 

speeches and pleadings, like those deal- 
ing with the old “Usury Laws of Massa- 
chusetts,” with the definition of “En- 
emy’s Territory” and “Alien Enemies,” 
in connection with the treatment of 
prizes taken by our ships blockading the 
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Southern coast during the Civil War, 
and the notable “Grasp of War” speech, 
delivered in 1865. These are all clear 
deliveries on long-contested points of 
economics and on international questions 
by no means fully settled yet. They will 
serve to clear up some misunderstand- - 
ings as to the Monroe Doctrine and as 
to fishing rights over the free swimmers 
of the ocean. 
& 

The King’s Customs. Vol II. 1801-1855. 
By Henry Atton and Henry Hurst Hol- 
land. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. xi, 506. $3.50. 

Customs tariffs have created more 
criminals than any other code of laws 
ever enacted by man. Smuggling, under- 
valuation of imported goods, and collu- 
sion of customs officials are all as old as 
the attempt to raise revenue by means of 
taxes collected on imports, and they are 
as modern as the latest records of our 
courts. There are many picturesque in- 
cidents in the second volume of Messrs. 
Atton and Holland’s The King’s Cus- 
toms—enough to furnish outlines for 
innumerable boys’ stories of desperate 
adventures. There is also much about 
the venality of the officials set to guard 
and collect the King’s customs, and, 
without making any reflections on the 
stories they relate, there are also graphic 
pictures of the costliness of customs 
house methods of collecting revenue. In 
1844, when England was on the eve of 
free trade, there were twenty-eight ports 
in England, Scotland and Ireland where 
the cost of collecting the customs 
equaled or exceeded the revenue collect- 
ed, and in many of the British colonies 
at this time the cost of the customs serv- 
ice exceeded many times over the re- 
ceipts. As in their former volume, 
which was published in 1908, Messrs. 
Atton and Holland make no effort to 
arrive at any economic principles, nor do 
they attempt to give a connected history 
of customs taxation. Their work is 
largely in the form of annals. They 


have gathered from the immense volume 
of records. within their reach at the 
customs house the outstanding changes 
in customs laws, administration, and the 
principal events, such as criminal trials 
or reports of smuggling seizures. These 
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they have woven into a somewhat con- 
tinuous narrative, rarely allowing any 
personal expression of opinion to escape 
them or making any comment on the 
trend of opinion and legislation as re- 
gards customs duties. 


& 

Narratives of Early Carolina. 1650—1708. 
Edited by Alexander S. Salley, Jr., 
Secretary of the Historical Commission 
of South Carolina. With two Maps and 
a Facsimile. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3. 

The Narratives of Early Carolina is 
the eleventh in the series of “Original 
Narratives of Early American History.” 
The volume covers the first fifty-eight 
years of the story of the coast settle- 
ments, the trips inland, and the tribula- 
tions of the men who penetrated the for- 
ests and the lower hill country, From 
Edward Bland’s statement, made. to that 
regicide judge, Sir John Danvers, of the 
discovery of New Brittaine in 1650, down 
to the alluring arraignment by Daniel 
Defoe, in 1705, of the harsh reign of the 
Established Church over the Dissenting 
body of early settlers, and the subsequent 
historical account, in 1708, given from 
the same point of view, in John Old- 
mixon’s history, we have a fair presen- 
tation of the pioneer difficulties of 
“founding a state and bringing the gods” 
to the Carolinas. They were a God-fear- 
ing people—those early pioneers. Says 
Bland to his reader: “Whoever thou 
art that desirest the advancement of 
God’s glory by conversion of the Indi- 
ans, the Augmentation of the English 
Commonwealth, in extending its liber- 
ties; I would advise thee to consider the 
present benefit and future profits that 
will arise in the well settling Virginia’s 
Confines, especially that happy country 
of New Brittaine, in the Latitude of 35. 
and 37. degrees.” “God’s glory” and 
“future profits” were thus kept clearly in 
sight. Bland took the initiative in 1650; 
but, four years later, Francis Yeardley 
followed with “an ample discovery,” 
finding a “most fertile, gallant and rich 
soil.” Robert Horne, in 1666, bestowed 
his blessing on all who would go there to 
settle. By this time, Charles the Second, 
“whom God preserve,” had become Lord 
Paramount, and certain “Honorable Per 
sons” offered inducements to “such as 
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are here tormented with much care how 
to get worth to gain a livelihood, or that 
with their labor can hardly get a com- 
fortable subsistance.” All such are as- 
sured that they “shall do well to go to 
this place, where any man whatever, that 
is willing to take moderate pains, may be 
assured of a most comfortable subsist- 
ance, and be in a way to raise his for- 
tunes far beyond what he could ever 
hope for in England.” Moreover, “if 
any Maid or single Woman have a de- 
sire to go over, they will think them- 
selves in the Golden Age, when Men pai‘ 
a Dowry for their Wives: for if they be ~ 
but Civil, and under fifty years of Age, 
some honest Man or other will purchase 
them for their Wives.” There is spice 
in these early stories. We see the eager 
eye of the trader; we almost hear the 
trap snap on the left foot of the furtive 
beaver. We learn the virtues of to- 
bacco and timber, as we go along with 
an eye on the unconverted savage, whose 
spiritual state we deplore, even while we 
are exploring his temporal estate for the 
pot of gold presumed to be concealed 
there. 


& 


Medieval Sicily. Aspects of Life and Art 
in the Middle Ages. By Cecilia Waern. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 

The unsophicated tourist in Italy when 
he crosses to Palermo is surprised to find 
about him architectural remains for 
which his reading has not ordinarily been 
sufficient to account. Byzantine mosaics 
he has become accustomed to further 
north, but how did Saracenic mosques 
and Norman churches get here? This 
large and handsome volume of mingled 
history and archeology is admirably 
adapted to relieve such ignorance, wheth- 
er complete or partial. The condition 
of society under the two centuries of 

Arab rule and after the Norman con- 

quest of to61 is described in detail and 

enlivened with quotations from contem- 
porary Arabic narratives, not accessible 
in English. It is interesting to read of 
the time when in what is now the most 

Catholic of countries, Christians were 

not allowed to appear upon the streets 

unless their clothes bore the badge of a 

pig, while Jews were indicated by an 

ape. 
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Literary Notes 


....A funny story that is really well writ- 
ten is rare nowadays. One is to be found in 
the September Century, Perhaps It Didn't 
Matter, by Chester Bailey Fernald. It reads 
weil aloud. 


....Aspinwall’s Pocket Guide to the West 
Indies (Dutton; $1.50) is intended for the 
Erfelish tourist and is chiefly devoted to the 
British possessions, Jamaica, Barbados, Brit- 
ish Guiana, Trinidad, Dominica, etc., giving 
maps, historical data and hints to the traveler. 


....Norman Douglas’s Siren Land is an 
exceedingly well written and altogether au- 
thorative book about Capri (Dutton; $2). 
It is a learned work, but not too heavy to 
offer excellent entertainment. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and show great variety. 


....The average American has been talk- 
ing a good deal about Mexico recently, but 
knows very little about it. Consequently the 
handbook of Mexico prepared by the Pan- 
American Union ($1) is much needed. It 
is packed full of facts and figures, chiefly 
commercial, with numerous diagrams and 
maps. 


...-Almost attractive enough to persuade 
us that its attractiveness will be appreciated 
by the schoolboy himself is A. W. Leonard’s 
edition of Jrving’s Sketch Book, published by 
Holt. Five of the essays are omitted from 
this reprint. There are a brief biography, 
criticism, and bibliography, an appendix, and 
a few notes. Yet the appearance is not that 
of a textbook. 


....Dr. F. Stuart Chapin in his essay on 
Education and the Mores (Columbia Uni- 
versity; 75 cents) comes to the conclusion 
that education remains as formerly, the con- 
server of tradition and that the majority of 
the pupils never get to the point where no- 
tions and facts of genuine scientific value 
and real human interest come in. 


....Somewhat disappointing is Dr. Freder- 
ick Augustus Braun’s Margaret Fuller and 
Goethe, with its jaw-breaking sub-title: “The 
Development of a Remarkable Personality, 
Her Religion and Philosophy, and Her Re- 
lation to Emerson, J. F. Clarke, and Tran- 
scendentalism” (Holt; $1.50). One feels the 
essay to be wanting in balance and proportion. 


....Una Birch has brought together four 
contributions to British reviews under the 
title Secret Societies and the French Revo- 
lution, together with Some Kindred Studies 
(Lane; $1.50). Besides the secret societies, 
the Comte de Saint-Germain, Religious Lib- 
erty and the Revolution, and Madame de 
Staél and Napoleon come in for examination 
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....From George Bell & Sons we receive 
a copy of Some Supposed Shakespeare For- 
geries by Ernest Law, in foolscap quarto (3s. 
6d.), with facsimiles of documents. This is 
the story of the Books of Revels at Court, 
which has a bearing on the problem of Shake- 
sperean chronology, and brings before schol- 
ars, in convenient form, material of high in- 
terest. 


....The reminiscences of H. M. Queen 
Elizabeth of Rumania are entitled, in the 
English translation, From Memory’s Shrine 
(Lippincott; $2.50). In her own phrase, she 
“throws open the sanctuary.” This is, how- 
ever, something of an overstatement, for the 
autobiography is reserved. Yet those who 
love Carmen Sylva’s gentle personality will 
find the book a pleasing and sentimental nar- 
rative. 


....-A recent Columbia doctor of philoso- 
phy has been more successful than most grad- 
uate students in finding a new field for his 
thesis. Hawkling L. Yen, in his Survey of 
Constitutional Development in China (Co- 
lumbia Univ.; $1) gives first the political theo- 
ries of Confucius and other classical teachers 
and then tells of the new popular movement 
which suddenly developed after twenty cen- 
turies of inert absolutism. 


....The bod} of William Blake was 
buried in a “common grave” in Bunhill 
Fields, for the poet and painter died penni- 
less and unappreciated. Tho the cemetery is 
not an undistinguished spot (near Blake’s 
final resting place lie the remains of Daniel 
Defoe, John Bunyan and Isaac Watts), some 
of the great mystic’s admirers of this ma- 
terialistic age are planning the erection of 
“an appropriate memorial.” 


....1lo read Protheroe’s Handy Natural 
History, published by Richard G. Badger of 
Boston ($4), one would think it was written 
in the early part of the last century. It is 
in the pietistic style of the Bridgewater Trea- 
tises and untainted by the faintest suggestion 
of Darwinism. But it is abundantly illus- 
trated by color plates and photographs, in- 
cluding one of a stuffed okapi, so the book 
has a specious appearance of modernity. 


....The man who has led the choral revival 
which has stirred England to a new interest 
in good music in recent years and who in this 
summer of 1911 is taking his Sheffield Choir 
of 200 singers on a “round the world tour” 
(chiefly of the British dominions, but in the 
course of which concerts are scheduled for 
several American cities) is the subject of an 
enthusiastically appreciative little biography 
in Dr. Henry Coward: The Pioneer Chorus- 
Master, by J. A. Rodgers (John Lane Co. ; $1). 
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....The collaborative Short History of the 
United States Navy newly issued by J. B. Lip- 
cott & Co. ($3) “owed its origin to the need 
of a work suitable in scope and treatment as 
a text-book for the midshipmen of the United 
States Naval Academy.” It is a volume of 
almost 500 pages, well indexed, well illus- 
trated, and thoroughly attractive. The work 
seems authoritative, and is signed by Captain 
George R. Clark, Professor W. O. Stevens, 
Dr. C. S. Alden and H. F. Krafft, of the Na- 
val Academy. 


....The master cooks of Paris are demand- 
ing copyright for their inventions. They wish 
to form a national institute with the same pre- 
rogatives as the existing academies. The mis- 
sion of the “Sixth Academy” will be to watch 
over the national cuisine as the Académie 
Frangaise watches over the language. The 
cooks complain that when a master mind cre- 
ates a new dish after years of study and ex- 
periment a host of imitators spring up and 
the recipes are printed, generally inaccurately, 
without permission or payment to the author. 


....-There will soon be no part of the in- 
habited earth, and perhaps no uninhabited 
part either, without its travel-literature. The 
volume which J. E. Crawford Filitch calls 
Mediterranean Moods and, in a subtitle, Foot- 
notes of Travel in the Islands of Mallorca, 
Menorca, Ibiza and Sardinia (Dutton; $4) 
affords this difference from most travel books, 
however: it is the production of a discrimi- 
nating traveler, and one who realizes that 
“Travel involves a double journey—one for- 
ward thru space, the other backward thru 
time.” His book is illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 


....The world needs inspiration and fail- 
ure in self-development doubtless accounts for 
a great deal of the inefficiency noticeable on 
every hand. Out of the veritable flood of 
books written to set the world right in these 
respects one selects those of Mr. Orison 
Swett Marden, the forceful editor of Success, 
as having special value and power. If one 
desires to know the part played by mental 
altitude in the success or failure of his cher- 
ished projects he may turn to Mr. Marden’s 
clear and sensible presentation of the subject 
in The Miracle of Right Thought. To learn 
ways of wisdom in business and social pur- 
suits the young man could scarcely do better 
than absorb the high principles and purposes 
so carefully expounded in Getting On. And 
no one can keep himself up to a high degree 
of efficiency in his work or secure the pleasur- 
able fruits of his labor, to which he is justly 
entitled, unless he puts into practice much of 
the wholesome advice included in Mr. Mar- 
den’s Be Good to Yourself. Each of these 
volumes is to be commended for its plain- 
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ness of speech and insight into real difficul 
ties and possibilities (Crowell; $1 each). 


....The Parisian impresario, Schurmann, 
has just published his memoirs under the title, 
Secrets de Coulisses. He tells a good story 
of Suzanne Després, who presented “A Doll's 
House” and Jules Renard’s one-act “Poil de 
Carotte” (the English version, “Carrots,” was 
ziven here by Miss Barrymore) in a, provincial 
town. The enthusiasm was tremendous. A 
society woman was particularly emphatic in 
her expressions of pleasure. But before she 
left the actress’s dressing room she spoiled it 
all by addressing the heroine: “May I ask 
you a question? Why were you dressed as 
a little boy with a red wig in the fourth act 
of ‘Norah’?” She had taken “Poil de Carotte” 
to be the sequel of the Ibsen drama. Ma- 
dame Després was so disgusted that she could 
never be induced to revisit the locality. 


....Of Maeterlinck, M. Schurmann draws 
a picture quite the reverse of that popularly 
imagined: he describes him as a benevolent 
giant, with a Belgian accent, who asks what 
there is for lunch as he gets out of the train 
and whether there is any good beer in the 
place. The impresario says he has never 
known an author more indifferent to the stage 
performance of his plays. When Maeter- 
linck visited the Gymnase a week after “Joy- 
zelle” had been staged, he left before the end, 
remarking to the manager: “After 10 o’clock 
the best place is bed.” 


.----Llhe Suffragette, by E. Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, is a straightforward account of the 
Militant Movement in England, from the for- 
mation of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, by Mrs. Pankhurst, October 10, 1903, 
to the present. This inside history, with its 
passionate partisanship of the woman’s cause, 
does much to explain, if it does not quite 
extenuate, the extreme tactics adopted by 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her followers, in order 
to get a hearing for their measure. How- 
ever distasteful those methods may be, the 
Suffragettes cannot be denied courage, re- 
sourcefulness and heroism in their mistaken 
martyrdom. (Sturgis & Walton; $1.50.) 


.... Students of the English Bible will find 
a valuable collection of documents relating to 
the translation and publication of the version 
of 1611 in Records of the English Bible 
Frowde; 5s.), edited with notes and a schol- 
arly introduction by Mr. A. W. Pollard, of 
the British Museum. The original texts of 
letters, proclamations, prefaces, etc., are re- 
produced and those in Latin and French are 
either translated or summarized. Altho some 
of the documents have little bearing on the 
main history of the English Bible, they throw 
much light on the political and religious back- 
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ground whence the work of translation 
sprung and give many a hint as to the char- 
acter and purpose of those engaged in the 
work. 

....Three of the plays presented during the 
last season at the Abbey Theater lie before 
us in the sixpence (and shilling) editions of 
Maunsel & Co., Dublin. Johanna Redmond’s 
Falsely True is “an incident after the Rising 
in 1803.” The scene is a cottage near the 
town of Wicklow. The characters are an 
Irish peasant, his wife, and his son Shaun. 


The latter has been freed from prison (where. 


he was placed after a riot in the town). in 
return for testifying against others—including 
his own brother. The revulsion felt by the 
parents upon the return of their weak and now 
remorse-stricken son is well depicted. The 
piece ends with his going out “into the night” 
(a recurrent phrase in these Irish dramas). 
The play is in one act. 


... Birthright, by T. C. Murray, is a two- 
act drama. Here again there are two sons. 
The one typifies the solid qualities—tho he 
wants all manner of generosity in spirit; the 
other the more imaginative traits of Irish 
character. Their father is a hard man, and 
is doubly hard on his more gifted son, whom 
he disinherits. A quarrel between the broth- 
ers ends in murder—and the murderer, like 
the informer of the earlier play, goes out 
“into the night.” 


....The third play, Mixed Marriage, by St. 
John G. Ervine, is scarcely more cheerful. 
Here there are four acts and a more compli- 
cated action. The characters are well de- 
picted, especially that of the stern but futile 
parent, a kind of Orangeman John Shand, 
whose weaknesses are comprehended and 
pitied by his wife, roughly corresponding to 
the little lady of Barrie’s play who lacked 
“charrrm.” But the comedy is only inci- 
dental. The scene seems to be Belfast. An 
idealistic Irish Catholic, Michael O’Hara, 
sees his hopes of uniting the suspicious and 
warring religious factions utterly defeated. 
Nora, who was loved by the John Shand’s 
son Hugh, is shot by a bullet fired in the 
course of a riot that her lover’s father might 
have averted. But if the conclusion is de- 
pressing, the work of this playwright is not- 
able in its flashes of understanding and of 
humor: He is even less violent, on the whole, 
than most of the writers now providing 
dramas for the Irish stage. Tho he has not 
proved himself the equal of the late John 
Synge, whose work THe INDEPENDENT has 
called to the attention of American readers 
as vivid, and rarely vital, we await his next 
play with genuine interest. It is only a few 
weeks now before American audiences may 
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judge for themselves the quality of the con- 
temporary Irish theater, and the acting of 
the Abbey players, whose tour will open in 
Bosten early in September. 


"as. * 
Pebbles 


TEACHER—Bobby, give an example of the 
double negative. 

Bobby—I don’t know none.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“Won’t you come into the parlor, 
Where the light is burning low?” 
“No, I thank you, Mary, darling; 
I don’t like mush-rooms, you know.” 
—Columbia Jester. 


Tue Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon was fond 
of a joke and his keen wit was, moreover, 
based on sterling common sense. One day 
he remarked to one of his sons: 

“Can you tell me the reason why the lions 
didn’t eat Daniel?” 

“No, sir. Why was it?” 

“Because the most of him was backbone 
and the rest was grit.”"—Youth’s Companion. 


PLAYWRITING IN FRANCE, 


The French playwright had begun the third 
act of his latest problem drama. It was to 
be a great act, an act that required expres- 
sion, repression, even suppression. 

The heroine had just fallen across the thresh- 
old she had disgraced, and was about to utter 
her first impassioned speech, when the play- 
wright’s valet appeared in the doorway. 

“M’sieur no doubt remembers that he has 
to fight M. René Slosh at three o’clock?” 

The dramatist threw down his pen. 

“No; I had forgotten.” 

Casting a look of poignant regret at his 
manuscript, he sought the field of honor and 
almost immediately jabbed his rapier thru the 
wristband of his opponent. 

Then he returned home. Again he took up 
the pen. The valet reappeared. 

“M’sieur fights the Duc de Mushead at 
3.40.” 

Sighing heavily, the goaded playwright 
stalked back to the same field of honor and 
promptly shot the little duke thru his title. 

Once more he took up the pen—only to 
throw it down. At 4.20 he had to fight the 
Marquis de Weeshbon; at 4.45 he met the 
feuilletonist, M. Guille Gazook; at 5 o'clock 
he shot up the Count de Bute; at 5.30 he per- 
forated the pompadour of the Prince oi 
Poompernique. 

Then he spent the entire evening at the 
clubs and cafés, giving and receiving insults. 

At midnight he was free again. Once more 
he raised his pen—and dipped it recklessly in 
the mucilage pot, being too sleepy to note the 
difference. 

“Playwrighting in France,” he drowsily 
murmured, as he slipped from the chair to 
the hearth rug, “is no idle pleasantry, believe 
me!”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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The President’s Vetoes 


PRESIDENT TAFT deserves only the 
warmest commendation for his veto of 
the bill for the admission of Arizona 
and New Mexice as States of the Union. 
It seems a great pity that the two States 
should have been united in the same bill, 
so that when Arizona is excluded by the 
veto New Mexico has to suffer also. 
The average citizen cannot see the reason 
of lumping together two States which 
rest under different conditions, particu- 
larly when it was well known that the 
President was likely to veto the bill ad- 
mitting Arizona under a vicious Consti- 
tution. The President’s argument 
against Arizona’s Constitution is unas- 
sailable. He makes it clear that the 
recall applied to judges is a rod of terror 
put over them to compel them to follow, 
not the law as written, but the tempo- 
rary and very possibly blundering feel- 
ing and passion of the people. For 
judges men are appointed who are sup- 
posed to be possessed of cool judgment 
and absolute impartiality. Such men 
should not be swayed by the popular 
storm. If they are all that an ideal 


judge would be they would decide ac- 





cording to their soundest judgment irre- 
spective of the wishes of the people and 
heedless of any danger that they would 
be removed for doing their duty. But 
even judges are human, and they might 
in certain cases be influenced by the 
threat of removal. The two States ought 
to be admitted; but under conditions that 
do not threaten to defile the very foun- 
tain of justice. The judicial department 
of government is really chief of all, and 
must be kept above all political influence 
or control. 

But the veto of the woolen bill and of 
any other tariff bills is rather one of 
politics. We doubt not that it is better 
to construct a tariff bill after the best 
of information from a commission of 
experts. But that has not been the way 
in the past. We did have one such, the 
Hayes Tariff Commission of long ago, 
which was not much considered in the 
final enactment of law; but usually the 
House of Representatives has called 
manufacturers and others to give it 
information. | 

The concocting of this present bill, as 
of the farmers’ free list bill, has been 
wholly a matter of politics and not of 
science, and the veto of it is politics, and 
good enough reason or excuse is given 
for it. The Republicans praise the veto, 
and the Democrats and their allies abuse 
it, and say that it will be the political 
death of President Taft. This is not 
true. Before the nominations for Presi- 
dent next fall tariff acts will be signed 
by the President which will do what 
these hasty bills have proposed, and most 
intelligently, and these vetoes will be 
forgotten. The tariff vetoes are good 
enough, but they have not the quality of 
that veto which has required a new bill 
for the admission of these two new 
States. 

& 


The Shame of Pennsylvania 


THE prevalent and distinctive crime of 
this country is murder. No other civil- 
ized country—for we have all the mate- 
rial civilization that the arts and sciences 
and wealth have to bestow—murders so 
many people. To be sure, the far larger 
proportion of these murderseare in the 
South. Yet in the Northern States we 
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kill more people than does any European 
country. But in the most heinous forms 
of murder, and particularly murder by a 
mob, and murder by burning alive, we are 
alone and sole. No other country, civil- 
ized or uncivilized, is guilty of this ex- 
treme of horror. We have read that a 
cruel bigotry used to think it right to 
burn Jews and heretics at the stake, but 
that ended centuries ago. This special 
horror of murder we have made our own, 
and we carry it on now in this twentieth 
century since Jesus came to bring the 
love of God to men. We have added a 
new terror to it by depriving it of the 
forms of law and giving it over to irre- 
sponsible mobs maddened with passion. 
This is America’s shame, that makes us 
hang our heads before the better nature 
of Europe. 

Hitherto this form of murder, by a 
mob and by fire, has been local, and the 
victims have been negroes. The mur- 
ders, with their added horror of burning 
alive, have been inflicted by members of 
a race which thinks itself superior, and 
the victims have belonged to a race 
which was called inferior. They don't 
burn white people alive even in the 
South ; and murders by a mob have been 
very few in the North, and murder by 
burning alive has seemed impossible and 
unthinkable in these old Free States. 

But now we have occasion to discover 
the infectiousness of evil. In Pennsyl- 
vania, close by the city of Penn and 
Brotherly Love, in the very seat of the 
Friends who hated slavery and believed 
in the Christ equally for all men, who 
have believed in the foundation of our 
liberties, that God has created all men 
equal, a furious mob has seized a wound- 
ed negro murderer from the unguarded 
hospital, tied him to a stake and burned 
him alive. A shuddering pen fears to 
tell the fact, but truth requires it. It is 
a terrible disgrace to the country, but 
most to the State of Pennsylvania, which 
has never before endured such guilt. 

How could it be that such an inhuman 
crime could there be committed? They 
have laws fairly well observed, except 
when a spirit of lawlessness and violence 
has seized a less trained and educated 
portion of the people. To the spirit of 
Molly McGuire murders, to the violence 


of strikes, to the tolerance of industrial 
disorder reaching the limit of the de- 
struction of property by dynamite and 


- the assassination of those against whom 


a class feeling is aroused, we may attrib- 
ute a portion of this aggravated excess 
of bitterness and lawlessness. Then it 
must be added that the reports in the 
daily papers of the burning of negroes 
in the South have made the vicious ele- 
ment familiar with the idea of such a 
crime. It naturally occurs to them, if 
violence is their purpose. In other places 
negroes are killed in this way; why not 
here? Thus an evil grows by the spread- 
ing poison of its own atrocity. It is of 
no use to say that the people were so 
angry with one who had killed a popular 
officer that he would have suffered just 
the same if he had been white. That is 
not true. It is only negroes that are so 
killed. If the felon had been a white 
man the mob might have hanged him to 
a tree, but they would not have burned 
him to death. 

What will be done with these murder- 
ers? Such murderers have usually if 
not always suffered nothing, not even 
the twinges of conscience. They have 
rather boasted of their deed and treas- 
ured its mementoes. United States Judge 
George C. Holt has estimated that there 
are at least three hundred thousand 
of these murderers at large in this 
disgraced country. But this is in Penn- 
sylvania, and we may at least hope that 
the Governor and the other officers will 
make most thoro investigation, and that 
a number of the guilty ones will be prop- 
erly punished. This is the only atone- 
ment that can be made to outraged law. 
The guilty ones can be known, doubtless 
are already known. Punishment should 
be sure. There must be ringleaders, pos- 
sibly dirty politicians, who ought to 
suffer. Justice will not be satisfied un- 
less more than one is hanged, and the 
community is rid of a dozen others by 
terms of life imprisonment. Only by 
such stern measures can the repetition of 
the crime be prevented. What we fear 
is that it will spread like the cholera or 
the yellow fever. Now it has reached 
Pennsylvania. Next it will come to New 
York and Massachusetts. It must be 
quarantined. We show no tenderness to 
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infectious diseases, but we stamp them 
out. For the sake of humanity, of en- 
dangered civilization, let Pennsylvania 
do its duty to these barbarians. 


s 
The Five British Dominions 


“To be or not to be” was Hamlet’s 
dilemma. A harder question is agitating 
the South African Dominion just now, 
namely how at the same time to be and 
yet not to be one of the British Domin- 
ions, Let it be understood in passing 
that they are no longer British colonies ; 
they are five Dominions, and not so much 
under British dominion as under their 
own, 

The question much discussed in South 
Africa and Great Britain—and likely to 
be a disturbing one in the other Domin- 
ions—was started by the Pretoria Volks- 
tem, which represents the Dutch settlers, 
and which urged that in case of Great 
Britain being engaged in war it would 
be possible and might be proper for 
South Africa to declare her neutrality, 
and so take no part in the war. It said 
such a war might be one in which the 
Dominion would have no interest, and it 
might, indeed, be opposed to it. It was 
understood, it added, that in case of war, 
with Germany for example, the entire 
British fleet would be kept in European 
waters, and the Dominions would be left 
without any defense except such as they 
could themselves make; why should they 
be involved to defend Great Britain 
which could and would not defend them? 

This suggestion appeared in the jour- 
nal which was supposed to represent 
General Botha, the Prime Minister of 
the South African Dominion; but he, 
who is taking the cure at Kissingen, has 
hastened to deny that he inspired the ar- 
ticle or agrees with it. The inspiration 
for it is attributed by some to the Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister Laurier, who 
hastened to publish the agreement made 
at the Imperial conference between the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions and 
the British Cabinet on the subject of the 
navies of the Dominions. The only real- 
ly important point in it is, that in case 
of Great Britain being engaged in war 
“when the naval service of a Dominion 
or any part thereof has been put at the 


disposal of the Imperial Government by 
the Dominion authorities,” it will be un- 
der the command of the officers of the 
British fleet; that is, it is at the will of 
the Dominion whether its vessels of war 
shall take part in the war or shall re- 
main at home. This right of refusal is 
not quite the same as the right to remain 
neutral, but it suggests it. It is clear 
that the five Prime Ministers, when at- 
tending the Conference and the Corona- 
tion, insisted on retaining control of their 
own ships of war even in time of war. 

But the proposal to be a part of the 
British Empire and yet not to be a part 
of it in time of war is ridiculous and ab- 
surd. In case of war, who is to decide 
whether a British Dominion shall be neu- 
tral or not, the Dominion or the enemy? 
Certainly the latter. If in a war with Ger- 
many the latter Power were to be suc- 
cessful and should desire to rectify its 
boundary in South West Africa by tak- 
ing in Bechuansland, Rhodesia and the 
Transvaal as “compensation,” as it is 
now trying to rectify its Cameriins 
boundary at the expense of the French 
Gobitin possessions, what would Germany 
care for the South African “neutrality” ? 
And we may add that no enemy would 
regard South Africa as neutral, what- 
ever she might say, so long as the Im- 
perial Government has spent $10,000,000 
on a dock and dock-yard at Simonston 
as a base for the British navv. The 
rest of South Africa cannot be neutral 
so long as Simonston is British. 

Further, it is not true that Great 
Britain would not and could not defend 
her Dominions in time of war. To di- 
vide her fleet between the Mother Coun- 
try and the five Dominions in time of 
war would be to lose everything. Her 
navy would go where the enemy’s fleet 
was, and fight it there, and there protect 
her oversea Dominions. South Africa 
can be attacked only by ships of war, and 
the British Admiralty would try by de- 
stroying the enemy’s vessels to prevent 
their going there. Lord Selborne well 
says: 

“There is only one way in which any part 
of the.British Empire can make sure of*re- 
maining neutral when the British Empire is 


at war, and that is by severing its connection 
with the British Empire in time of peace.” 


The bond which unites the five Domin- 
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ions with the British Empire is a very 
loose one. It is mainly sentiment. They 
are separate and distinct for all practi- 
cal purposes except those of war. They 
make all their own laws; they even make 
their own tariffs; they control their own 
navies. But they cannot make war, ani 
they cannot escape a state of war if the 
British Empire declares war. To that 
extent—and it is a serious one—senti- 
ment is effective. Perhaps it is worth 
while now; but how long? 


* 7 
What the Automobile Stands For 


THE latest statistics estimate the num- 
ber of automobiles in use in the United 
States at nearly 400,000, while the vehi- 
cles that are drawn by horses are reck- 
oned at 7,000,000. In automobile plants 
there are said to be invested $400,000,- 
000, and in the operation of these plants 
and correlated trades 200,000 persons are 
kept busy. The builders of these 400,- 
000 vehicles pay $60,000,000 annually 
for constructive material, and $25,000,- 
ooo for freight charges to the railroads. 
These figures are startling mainly be- 
cause they have climbed up so rapidly. 

The effect of the automobile is not 
readily seen, because its more apparent 
use seems to be for pleasure, and to grat- 
ify a passion for excitement. In reality 
this application of force has brought 
about, or is bringing about, a revolution 
in the more remote districts of the coun- 
try. The reason why farmers have be- 
come eager buyers is because they are lo- 
cated out of reach of the ordinary means 
of rapid transit. The automobile be- 
longs to the villages and smaller towns, 
where the railroads cannot reach, and 
from which they cannot be easily reached 
for travel or for freight purposes. 

The banks, however, are uttering a 
united protest against what they call the 
craze of small investors to withdraw 
their investments, often adding borrowed 
money, to indulge in the purchase of au- 
tomobiles. The farmers of the West find 
these carriages fill a deep need, where 
long distances are to be traveled. There 
is this thing to consider all the while, 
however, that when the farmer has 
brought his automobile back to the barn 
he cannot hitch it up for farm work. He 
must also have his horse or horses for 
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plowing, cultivating, and all sorts of 
hauling. He is not fully equipped, as 
the townsman is, until he has both gaso- 
line power and horse power; and this 
has to be taken into account when he 
considers the policy of expending several 
hundred dollars, or a possible $2,000. 
What we specifically want just now, 
or what the countryman wants, who 
owns a few acres of land more or less, is 
an easily managed gas or steam motor 
that can do farm work of the sort we 
have specified. This will go a long way 
toward settling the economics of this 
problem. There are few farmers that 
can afford to indulge in a power that 
cannot be applied anywhere but in the 
streets. They might as well purchase a 
coach and four, while their income is 
better adequate to a team of mules. The 
application of electric power to field 
work, in a cheap and convenient form, is 
the thing now needed ; and what is need- 
ed is bound to come. Indeed, the latest 
report gives us a motor plow operating 
a farm of 1,600 acres in Indiana. A 
gang of eight plows, behind which har- 
rows are hitched, and all drawn by a 
gasoline traction engine, works at the 
rate of 3 to 5 miles per hour. The same 
motor is used for other farm purposes, 
such as threshing, or hauling the crops 
to market. The engine is a four-cylin- 
der, 40 horse power, having a radiator 
and a fan to cool the engine, while it 
employs a magneto in the ignition. An 
engine of this sort can draw fourteen 
plows quite as well as half that number, 
having a pulling power of 7,000 pounds. 
The report from this Indiana farm 
talks about plowing all night, by search- 
lights, we presume; while the work of 
thirty horses and fifteen men was being 
accomplished for twenty-four hours. 
The land is plowed to a depth of 10 
inches, and an average day’s work is 30 
acres—at a cost of $2 a day paid to the 
engineer, four gallons of oil per day, and 
two gallons of gasoline for each acre 
plowed. It used to be said that a motor 
plow could not be operated on a farm of 
less than 160 acres; but at that rate those 
who own adjacent farms can work co- 
operatively. A single engine and a gang 
of plows could run half a dozen farms. 
The Motor Age, to which we are indebt- 
ed, insists that the day is not far away 
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when we shall have gasoline-driven 
farm machinery of every description 
needed, and when every farmer’s boy will 
be an adequate chauffeur. The steam en- 
gine has already been used for a good 
deal of farm work; now comes the day 
of the electric or the gasoline engine. If 
it becomes, as it promises to be, a world 
wide movement, the horse will be a rarity 
on the farm. We shall be compelled to 
withdraw our criticism of the automo- 
bile, or for whatever takes its place; as 
it can easily be made for traction or for 
travel, and also for farm work. Whether 
the same machine can be used in the 
road and in the field is not the question, 
but whether the power that is applied for 
traction can also be applied for work. 

Speeding along the highway is not the 
end of this evolution or revolution of 
power for which the automobile stands. 
It is probably an incipient method of ap- 
plying a power which has already largely 
displaced steam as an industrial factor 
and social organizer. We are confident 
that we shall soon get by the day of mo- 
tor car display and speed madness, and 
get down to the construction of some- 
thing more every day available, and re- 
ducible to the law of farm economics. 
Even if the automobile does not pay as 
yet, we are not sure that the farmer is 
making a mistake in getting into alliance 
with the new forces. 

7 


The Wickedness of Witch-Grass 


CuHarLes DupLEY WARNER did not 
half know the deviltry of witch-grass. 
He did not even know its name. He 
had to give it a name, and in his “My 
Summer in a Garden” he called it “bunch, 
Or joint, or snake-grass,” and again 
devil-grass. He gave only about a page 
to it, called it “original sin, or at least 
vegetable total depravity,” told how it 
would run under ground, connect with a 
knot of roots, and if cut up at one place 
at the top grow up again at half a dozen 
places. That is true, too true, as every 
worker in a garden, particularly in a 
neglected garden, knows, but it is not 
half the truth about wicked witch-grass. 
So Mr. Warner went to moralizing about 
cutting of the tops of sins and leaving 
the roots to grow, and offered the illus- 
tration to any clergyman (if orthodox) 
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who wanted to use it, and would repay 
by a day’s hoeing in his garden. War- 
ner knew “pusly,” for it is all obtrusive 
on the surface, but the wickedness of 
witch-grass is deep. Even our younger 
readers, who were not educated on “My 
Summer in a Garden,” will know 
“pusly,” for Warner’s description of it 
has made his spelling so familiar that it 
has got into the botanical easy manuals 
as a name beside purslane, altho a city 
girl who was asked if she called it pusly 
replied that she always pronounced it 
parsley. 

The best known sin of witch-grass 
which Warner touched on is its deep 
down depravity in running everywhere 
out of reach and from every joint ready 
to send up a shoot, and five for every one 
that is hoed down. That is a mischiev- 
ous perversity, but it does not show the 
full enormity of its cruel nature. Every 
white-jointed root-stock prods forward 
with a sharp point, hard as an acacia 
thorn and merciless as Tamerlane. It 
goes straight forward and turns aside for 
nothing. It finds in its way a daffodil 
bulb and it turns out not a hair, but goes 
straight thru, with no care for what it 
may kill. It loves the rich garden earth, 
and when it finds the thick roots of the 
rhubarb it shows no more fear than it 
showed of mercy before. That spear- 
point is sped right thru, a foot below the 
surface, and there it has a hold which 
nothing can dislodge. It is the cruelest 
of all weeds, the degenerate, the ghoul 
of grasses. The pig weed grows taller 
but we can pull it. The rag-weed has its 
thousands of seeds, but a sharp hoe will 
scrape it off the surface when it is young, 
and a yank will tear it out when it is 
grown. The red-root will overtop any 
vegetable, but you need not cultivate or 
even endure the red-root. “Pusly” hugs 
the surface and grows fat with the sun, 
but watchfulness will save your beets 
and onions. But witch-grass is like 
those other miscreants who hide and 
spread under the surface of society and 
send out their blackmail letters and steal 
your children and blow up your home. 
There is no good in it, no mercy; it ts 
utterly detestable. 

And there are people just like it, peo- 
ple who delight in tyrannous cruelty. 
The police cannot find them. It is their 
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pleasure to conceal themselves, and to 
kill with dagger or dynamite. ‘ Charles 
Dudley Warner was right; it is snake- 
grass, devil-grass. Petrosino knew the 
human sort, tried to dig them out, but 
was stabbed by their stiletto point. 


re) 
Clerics as Law Makers 


It is reported from Rome that Pius X 
has ordered all priests who are members 
of legislative bodies to resign, and also 
forbids any priest to be a legislator here- 
after. This is a papal if unintentional 
plea for divorce of Church and State, for 
today lords spiritual still meet with lords 
temporal in lawmaking assemblies. Keep- 
ing up the custom of Catholic days, Eng- 
land gives a score or so—twenty-two, we 
believe—bishops seats in the House of 
Lords, where as a rule these spiritual 
peers vote against popular measures. On 
the Continent, the Duma has among its 
members Russian popes, as is clear from 
the attack recently made by one of them 
on Tchertkoff, the literary executor of 
Tolstoy. No doubt the parliament of 
Hungary has clergy among its members, 
for Strossmyer, the ablest debater in the 
Vatican Council, was a member of it. 
There it was that he mastered the self- 
control so needful in debate, which he 
showed amid the jeers and shouts of the 
Ultramontanes in the Council of 1870. 
Those present have told us that the Hun- 
garian prelate stood with his hands 
thrust in his cassock pockets, wearing a 
smile on his face, while nicknames, in- 
sults and outcries of every sort were 
hurled at him. He only sat down when 
he had finished his speech. 

Of the old prince-bishops, only two, as 
far as we can recall, still remain—the 
Prince-Bishop of Salzburg, in Austria, 
and the Prince-Bishop of Breslau, in 
Prussia. The former probably sits in the 
Austrian Parliament, but the latter’s title 
is an empty honor. In Austria and Hun- 
gary many abbots still enjoy feudal 
rights. In a measure so does the Abbot 
of Monte Cassino in Italy, who is the 
squire of that hill, but has no seat in the 
Italian Parliament. In the recent discus- 
sions in Spain over the Concordat, the 
Archbishop of Toledo and the Bishop of 
Madrid took active part. Both these are 
members of the Cortes, to which may be- 
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long more bishops. In the English 
House of Lords sat a Catholic priest, 
Lord Petre, of the same family as the 
gentlewoman, Miss Petre, the executor 
of Tyrrell, whom Rome now casts forth. 
But Lord Petre sat as a lord temporal— 
the head of his house. He died some 
years ago. Again, in the parliament of 
Holland was a Dutch priest a member, 
but he too, we believe, is dead. There 
remain but four priests who are members 
of other European parliaments: the 
Abate Murri in the Italian, who, how- 
ever, counts not, as he is by name excom- 
municatus vitandus; that is, under the 
Church’s most direful ban. In_ the 
Reichstag of Germany is a priest, dele- 
gate from Alsace, and in the French 
Chamber of Deputies are the two other 
priests, Lemire and Gayraud. The 
former is a liberal of the Gratry-Lacor- 
daire school, and a man of exemplary 
life. The other is an ardent Ultramon- 
tane and not much else. The Alsatian 
priest can hardly be affected by the 
Pope’s order, which again will not con- 
cern the various bishops in parliaments, 
this because of concordats; in the cases 
of the latter the concordats with their re- 
spective countries ; in that of the Alsatian 
in the Reichstag, the Concordat of Napo- 
leon in 1801, for that is still in force for 
the annexed provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine; unless perhaps with the con- 
nivance of Wilhelmstrasse the Alsatian 
may have to go, for not long ago he 
made a speech not over palatable to the 
Prussian authorities. Hence the papal 
prohibition seems to affect only the two 
French priests who are deputies. Once 
more a slap at France. 

This matter of clerical legislators occa- 
sions curious thoughts. With all their 
influence the priests of Ireland have 
never sent one of themselves to Parlia- 
ment. There would be no difficulty what- 
ever in the Catholic provinces—Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught—of choosing a 
bishop or priest for the House of Com- 
mons. And yet, priests attend conven- 
tions, make speeches, and electioneer for 
the Nationalists. In Canada it is the 
same. The French clergy there might 
easily send some of their number to the 
Provincial and Dominion Parliaments. 
But we believe they do not. 

Here in the United States it is the 
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same. There are districts where a Cath- 
olic priest might be chosen to a city, 
State or national legislature. Some have 
been elected school commissioners even 
in New England. But only one ever sat 
in Congress—the Sulpician Richard, who 
was a member from Michigan. His 
statue, we believe, adorns one of the pub- 
lic squares of Detroit. The present 
Mayor of New York is an ex-Christian 
Brother, but such is in the Church’s eye 
a mere layman, for to be a cleric one 
must receive the tonsure, which the 
Brothers never get. If we turn to the 
other Churches in our country it would 
be an interesting study to know how 
many preachers and ex-preachers have 
been elected to office. We remember 
two, one a Methodist and one a Congre- 
gationalist, who were in the Massachu- 
setts Senate together fifty years ago, 
and we recall a Western minister in 
the United States Senate. One Epis- 
copal bishop—Polk, of Tennessce— 
threw aside the staff and took up 
the sword, as a general in the Confed- 
erate army during the Civil War. But 
he was not a legislator. Clergymen serve 
on all sorts of commissions. But, on the 
whole, they count for very little in the 
executive, judicial and legislative func- 
tions of government, and less still in the 
country’s financial affairs. And yet, while 
the Churches, Roman and the others, re- 
tire further and further into the sacristy 
and vestry, they enjoy and make use of 
a political activity which not always 
bodes good for them or the state. The 
most potent example now is that of the 
Federation of Catholic Societies suggest- 
ing the Government’s action in regard to 
the republic of Portugal. Again it is 
seen in State grants and State exemp- 
ions, which have become almost part and 
parcel of our civic life. 
’ 

The assertion is made 
that in Texas, where 
the chief interest was 
in the State-wide prohibition contest, 85 
per cent. of the negroes voted against 
prohibition. That is an easy assertion 
to make, but we would like to know how 
the poll was taken. The point made is, 
that the amendment was defeated by only 
5.000 in a.poll of 450,000, that an over- 
whelming majority of the negroes voted 
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against prohibition, and that therefore 
negroes held the balance of power, which 
is most unfortunate, and that they ought 
not to vote at all. We doubt the figures. 
Perhaps we will be told how many negro 
votes were cast, and perhaps some blame 
may be put on the 200,000 white voters 
who went for liquor, including thousands 
of Mexicans. If it be true that 85 per 
cent. of the negroes and all the Mexicans 
voted for the saloon it means that the 
temperance people should plow those 
fields. The negro preachers should be 
urged to press the evil of the saloon. In 
fact, already we gather that their re- 
ligious organs are on the temperance 
side. The Nashville Tennesseean says 
that in its State an equal 85 per cent. of 
the negroes are against prohibition. 
Again we doubt it, and we remember 
that there were other reasons why Ten- 
nessee negroes voted for a Democratic 
Governor. We have information that in 
Atlanta there is a large negro vote 
against the saloon. Let this be under- 
stood, that if the saloon politicians cul- 
tivate the negro vote and the anti-saloon 
men hold themselves too high to do it, 
they will have no right to complain if 
they are beaten by the negro vote. 


ed 

The growth of electric 
Electric Traction traction is rapid, and 

it seems inevitable that 
it will replace steam before many years. 
In Prussia the entire system of railwavs. 
belonging to the State, is to be electri- 
fied, and governmental appropriations 
have already been made to that effect. 
Twelve and a half millions will begin the 
work. France has a number of short 
lines electrified, and in England the Lon- 
don and South Coast Railway expects to 
have its entire lines electrified by 1916. 
In Norway and Sweden as well as Switz- 
erland and Italy the proposition is sim- 
plified by the abundance of available 
water power, and a good deal of progres: 
has already been made, especially in 
Switzerland. In this country the subur- 
ban branches of the Southern Pacific 
road are undergoing electrification. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad is extending its work, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has its terminals 
in New York under operation with elec- 
tric power. Two or three of the largest 
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roads, such as the Pennsylvania, are dis- - 


cussing the feasibility of electrifying 
their trunk systems at once. In the 
Carolinas the Piedmont Traction Com- 
pany has decided to electrify 140 miles, 
in two sections, one of them in North 
Carolina and the other in South Caro- 
lina. There is no question but that the 
adoption of electric power in the place 
of steam will largely assist in extending 
branch systems thru the country, where 
water power is abundantly furnished 
from the hillsides. ‘ 


We are coming to the an- 
nual fair season, and for 
the next two months 
these exhibitions will draw the crowds. 
These fairs, if properly: adjusted to mod- 
ern times, would be of vast use, but a 
chaotic crowd, rushing hither and thither, 
with open mouths for side shows and 
money to spend on the vaudeville, means 
little or nothing in the way of social bet- 
terment. We imagine that the horse 
racing is not even intended to make the 
slightest impression in the way of horse 
improvement. Dean Bailey, of the 
Cornell School, has recently recommend- 
ed a program of reorganization, looking 
to the creation of a new sort of county 
fair, something that shall really repre- 
sent the farming interests and be of 
service to the people. He would have all 
concessions to midways and side shows 
lopped off as soon as possible. Greater 
effort should be made to secure exhibits 
of local farm stock and produce; of 
things pertaining to homes and home 
life, to school and school life, to farm- 
ers’ clubs and granges. It is his opinion 
also that good games and sports and 
contests, showing the recreational side 
of farm life, should be made an impor- 
tant part of every fair. Here seems to 
be something worth the while, something 
in which every farmer and his family 
could take part. Coincidentally ‘proved 
rural schools and rural home life would 
be likely to spring up. They are coming 
about anyway, and the fairs should 
illustrate this progress. The redirection 
of school work is going to be of great 
advantage to the farmer, while it 
doubles his responsibilities. The fair 
should illustrate the school and school 
work, Then. to follow out this idea still 
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farther, the dean would have every farm 
definitely set aside a portion for the 
young folks; that is where they might 
plant their own ideas and test their con- 
ceptions begotten in the schools. There 
are few farms that could not give a half 
acre, where the young folk could plant 
whatever they chose, test fertilizers and 
study new varieties. This is a natural 
way of carrying out industrial educa- 
tion; let it revolutionize the schools, but 
at the same time revolutionize the farm 
homes. Growing children is a part of 
farm work, and a good deal more impor- 
tant part than growing cattle or incu- 
bating chickens. The schools and the 
homes improved, let the fairs specifically 
exhibit the improvement. Give the 
schools and the homes a definite part in 
the exhibition. 


Admiral Togo has given 
a new significance to the 
colloquial banality which 
recites the undisputed fact that “we have 
a good deal to learn from the Orientals.” 
The Admiral has set a new standard for 
newspaper interviews, so praiseworthy 
from every point of view that to speak 
of it in terms of exaggerated compli- 
ment would be difficult. Assured that 
an expression of his views on severa! 
subjects would be of interest to the 
American people, and doubtless wishing 
to conform as nearly as possible to the 
customs of the country, he consented to 
be interviewed by an enterprising re- 
porter, provided the questions to which 
it was desired he should reply were sub- 
mitted to him in writing and that he be 
permitted to answer them in the same 
way. The questions were thirteen in 
number. After due consideration the 
wise Admiral was able to answer seven 
of them with a single word each. Two 
of them called for two words each, and 
one seemed to require three words. His 
most exuberant outburst of garrulity, in 
which he summarized his impressions of 
his reception by the American people and 
his high appreciation thereof, required 
seven words. The whole interview, as 
printed in the New York Times, is as 
follows: 

WHAT ARE YOUR IMPRESSIONS OF 


The President? 
‘deal. 


Togo’s Views 
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The Naval Academy ? 

Magnificent. 

Congress? 

Grand. 

Mount Vernon? 

Beautiful. : 

American battleships of the “Utah” type? 

Excellent. 

The new naval 14-inch gun? 

Powerful. 

The Government Navy Yards? 

Very good. 

American railroads? 

Comfortable. 

American hotels? 

Up to date. ’ 

Reception in America? 

Very warm, for which I am grateful. 

(1) The effect in Japan of President Taft's 
complimentary reference to the Mikado. (2) 
Will it further cement the friendship of the 
two nations? 

(1) Will be very good. 
otherwise. 

American newspaper photographers ? 

Very enterprising. 
There is ground for suspicion that the 
Admiral is something of a humorist; but 
however this may be he has certainly 
set an example of lucid brevity which 
some of our own people might imitate 
with advantage. The danger to reputa- 
tions and political aspirations is not in 
expressing opinions, but in saying too 
much by “2 of amplification and ex- 
planation. Togo has established a new 
record for discretion. Evidently he is a 
great man—even greater than we had 
supposed. The “golden silence of the 
Greek” was admirable, but the radio- 
active concentration of the “Jap” better 
meets the requirements of this age of 
voluminous intercommunication. 

M 


Few are the points of 

Village Histories view that possess nov- 

elty. Almost a hun- 

dred years ago an American missionary, 
traveler and novelist wrote: 

“A fair history of the society of a country 
village would be a thousand times more in- 
teresting than a novel; and, besides the in- 
terest of the picture, it would be one of the 
most useful views of society that can be pre- 
sented.” 

The Rev. Timothy Flint exprest this 
highly modern ‘opinion. Since his day 
a good many writers have tried to draw 
such a picture—and there is room for 
more attempts yet, in spite of the work 
of fiction-writers like Thomas Hardy, 
and J. M. Barrie, and Mrs. Deland, and 
the late Sarah Orne Jewett. Men and 


(2) Cannot be 


women make cities, but villages make 
the men and women. 

& 

American political 
Politics and Song campaigns have not 

furnished food for the 
Muses in recent years. In Toronto, how- 
ever, Mr. George L. Waterbury, a dis- : 
ciple of William Henry Drummond, con- 
tributes to The Globe a poem entitled 
‘Le Habitant Parfait”: 
“Wan leedle man, ver’ cool, ver’ calm, 

Ees come for spik wit’ us. 


Have holes for puncture all the tam 
Zees annexation fuss. 


See heem, so quiet, so collec’, 

He trus’ Canadian sense; 
By gar, I laugh to see heem wreck 

Zees barb-wire tariff fence!” 
“Wan leedle man” is, as it happens, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. The Premier is the 
first French-Canadian to have filled that 
post. To judge by indications, the reci- 
procity campaign will only strengthen 
his hold on the position. 

& 
Reading the school ad- 
vertisements of the sea- 
son we have imagined 
the following to be something of an 
ideal: This is a school for both sexes, 
for we believe Nature’s arrangement in 
the family cannot be improved. Our 
school will be a family in every sense of 
the word; the pupils for the time being 
are adopted. We will accept only fifteen 
pupils of each sex. We will not under- 
take to fit for college, only for home; 
and we shall hope that our graduates 
will be specifically prepared to go back 
into the family life with better fitness 
for home making. We shall aim to pre- 
pare our pupils for the high arts and for 
the simpler sciences that enter into mod- 
ern everyday life. To be scholars of 
Nature and human nature is our first 
aim; of books the second. We shall 
honor culture, but intellectual power 
more. Believing that a wholesome body 
is essential to a wholesome mind, we 
shall aim to educate both body and mind 


A School 
Advertisement 


‘together. We shall live out of doors 


forenoons, thinking, studying, working 
and learning of Nature; but afternoons 
we shall spend with books. Evenings 
there will be no studying; but there will 
he music, lectures, debates and reading. 
Our vacations will extend from Decem- 
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ber 15 thru the holidays to January 15, 
and from July 1 to September 1. Our 
terms will be cheerfully made known to 
all those who approve our program. 


& 


The Superintend- 
ent of New York 
State Forests, C. R. 
Pettis, is sending out circular letters, to 
find out all he can about a disease that 
has attacked chestnut trees. It begins at 
the top of the tree, shriveling the leaves 
and giving them the appearance of 
autumn in midsummer. Then come can- 
kers and swollen spots on the limbs and 
trunk. Death of the whole top of the 
tree soon follows, and then the rest of 
the tree does not survive many, seasons. 
The bark of the dead tree will be found 
to be covered entirely with reddish- 
brown bodies. We cannot afford to lose 
our chestnuts, and here is a case where 
the public is invited to take hold with the 
superintendent and come in ahead of the 
enemy, whatever it may be. We lost our 
white weeping birches all over the coun- 
try thru the work of the yellow-throated 
woodpecker. This elimination of one 
valuable tree and giving its room over to 
some other kind of tree has sometimes a 
tremendous influence on human indus- 
tries. The pecan industry is threatened 
in the South, and now the chestnut faces 
annihilation in the North. Another 
authority from Pennsylvania claims to 
have found the chestnut blighter, in the 
form of a small beetle one-sixteenth of 
an inch long. These lay eggs inside the 
outer bark, and the larve eat the soft 
inner bark. The Legislature of Pennsy]l- 
vania has appropriated $275,000 to aid 
in exterminating the pest, whatever it 
may be. 


The Chestnut Blight 


In diplomatic af- 
fairs it does not 
do to overlook the 
important factor of timeliness. A trifling 
accidental delay often upsets a predeter- 
mined coincidence and produces a rever- 
sal of the temporal relations of cause and 
effect that is disconcerting to the logical 
historian. The Kaiser’s coup in Moroc- 
co was spoiled by a slip of this kind. 
The sudden dispatch of the gunboat 
“Panther” to Agadir to protect German 
lives and property from Moroccan dis- 
order arosed some surprise, which was 
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natural, because there was not a German 
in the vicinity and no German property 
except prospects and no disorder. Who 
among the three or four hundred natives 
dwelling at that deserted port had sent 
to the Kaiser that pathetic appeal for 
rescue? Now we know that the appar- 
ent discrepancy was due to a mere acci- 
derit such as might happen to anybody. 
The German pioneer of commerce who 
was supposed to be there and to be in 
danger had been delayed on the way so 
he did not arrive at Agadir until some 
time after the gunboat and cruiser which 
the Kaiser with commendable prompti- 
tude had sent in response to his cry for 
help. Here is a case, one of the few on 
record, where the trade followed the flag. 
The French and the Spanish movements 
in Morocco were almost as unfortunate. 
The only reason the Spanish could find 
for occupying Larache was that a few 
natives on horseback had approached the 
city walls one day and fired off their 
guns. Since this is the ordinary way of 
saying “How dy do” in Morocco it is not 
necessarv for us to give credence to the 
rumor that the party was personally ¢on- 
ducted by a Spanish agent. And think 
how we held our breath all one week and 
trembled with fear lest General Moinier 
should not arrive in Fez with his “re- 
lief” expedition from Casablanca in time 
to save that city from fire and sword. 
But when the brave rescuers got there 
they found the foreign residents alive and 
well, pleased tho surprised to receive 
them. Another unfortunate incident of 
this kind occurred in December, 1899, 
when the telegram calling upon the chiv- 
alry of England to save the white women 
of Johannesburg from massacre by the 
Boers was delivered at the wrong mo- 
ment. The women were quite unaware 
of their danger at the time and the mis- 
take marred the perfection of the Jame 
son raid. 

s 
A contributor to the 
North and South French journal, 

L’Opinion, has re- 
cently shown that the capital of France 
is Paris no longer, but Souillac. It is at 
Souillac that M. Malvy, of the new cab‘- 
net, has a fine chateau. It is Souillac 
that is the center of the electoral fiefs 
of President Falliéres, of the Prime 
Minister, M. Monis, of the Baron 
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d’Estournelles de Constant, M. Chau- 
met, M. Jaurés. During the last five 
years France has had seventy-nine min- 
isters; subtract three Algerians, and, of 
the remainder, half come from the re- 
gion to the south of Souillac, from the 
Gulf of Gascony to the Mediterranean— 
only about a fifth of France in area, with 
a population of only six _ million. 
L’Opinion asks the explanation of this 
domination by a minority, and M. Henri 
Poincaré, the mathematician, answers 
that the qualities of a public man are of 
two sorts: those which aid him to rise 
to power and those with which he puts 
power to a good use. The south of 
Fiance turns out politicians who have 
the first set of qualities in an extraordi- 
nary degree. The politician from Gas- 
cony or Provence is eloquent, prompt to 
promise, and all the more persuasive of 
others because he knows how to dupe 
himself. These are incomparable advan- 
tages for a politician, French or Ameri- 
can. The south of France has a weak 
representation in the learned academies 
of Paris, but at the Palais Bourbon its 
delegation is as strong as ever. M. Joly, 
-of the Institute, suggests that the suc- 
cess of the Southerner is partly due to 
his expansiveness, but also to his prepa- 
ration for the legislative hall in the cafés 
of his province. Certainly it is true that 
nowhere is café life more fully devel- 
oped than, say, at Toulouse, where uni- 
versity student and mayor and lawyer 
and journalist know every one and are 
known to every one. It is different with 
the cold nature of the North: The 
Northerner goes to the French Chamber 
knowing no one, and himself harder to 
know than is his competitor. The hard- 
est word about the south of France and 
its representation in the Chamber and 
Senate is: spoken by the great geogra- 
pher, M. Vidal de La Blache. 
a country is advanced in economic evo- 
lution,” he says, “the more it is tempted 
to make a career of politics.” 
& 


Is the Papal Election 
Veto Ended? 


Recent cable de- 
spatches an- 
. nounce that Pius 

X has abolished the veto, enjoyed by cer- 
tain countries, which gives them the 
right to bar a candidate for the papacy. 
As customary in all such documents, the 


“The less - 
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direct question is left untouched. Pius 
X merely excommunicates any cardinal 
attending the Conclave who ventures to 
accept the charge of vetoing a candidate. 
Now, three nations—Austria, France, 
Spain—enjoy the right of veto. Probably 
it is an open question where Separation 
annuls France’s veto; it is, however, 
more than certain that France will not 
use it; that is, officially and above board. 
Austria employed it effectually to shut 
out Rampolla when Pius X was elected. 
Austria had sent a veto against Pius IX 
in 1846; but the messenger reached 
Rome too late. Both Austria and Spain 
enjoy the right even today. The Vatican 
in the new regulations strikes only car- 
dinals in Conclave, and leaves the rights 
of those two Catholic nations untouched. 
It all is a cheap bit of casuistry, which 
will go to pieces before the action of 
either nation. Or if Austria or Spain 
acquiesce, it will be for some ulterior 
motive, e. g., abolishing its Concordat 
or altering parts thereof. Once Pius X 
is dead—and his death seems not very 
distant—his decrees will count for very 
little. We therefore ask: Is the Papal 
Election Veto ended? We believe not. 


& 


The millionaires are not all Americans, 
neither are those that leave their wealth 
for the betterment of the world. It is 
pleasant to hear of a Greek resident in 
London who has left a property of about 
$2,500,000, nearly all assigned by his will 
for the benefit of Greece, particularly for 
education, hospitals, draining of marshes, 
the comfort of the men in the national 
army and navy, and the embellishment 
of Athens. There may yet be a great 
awakening for Greece, as there was for 
Italy at the end of the Dark Ages. 


& 


John Hays Hammond, who knows 
South Africa, says the mines there will 
produce $200,000,000 of gold next year, 
and continue to keep up to that mark or 
higher. A part of that amount will go 
into the arts, but the most of it will go 
into circulation, increasing the currency 
based on gold faster than business in- 
creases. It is not strange that prices 
based on gold are constantly rising, and 
all employees are demanding higher 
wages. 











Insurance and Finance 


Trickery Uncovered 


READERS of our discussions of ‘The 
Poor and Insurance” in our issues of the 
1oth and 17th inst. will be interested in 
the report of the examiners representing 
the various supervising insurance de- 
partments of the country on the German- 
Commercial Accident Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This was recently made 
public at Detroit, and contains the fol- 
lowing significant summary : 

“A thoro examination of the claims indi- 
cates that over sixty per cent. are compro- 
mised or scaled by this company. The cor- 
respondence, in a great percentage of claims, 
is voluminous and of a haggling and bar- 
gaining nature. The moment the company 
is advised of either an accident or illness 
case, and especially where the cases appear 
to be of a serious nature, it uses a high-press- 
ure system to adjust claims at once, practi- 
cally forcing the claimant, by shrewd ingenu- 
ity on the part of the agent and the physician, 
to settle before illness ceases or length of 
disability is determined.” 

Here is an extract from the accident 
company’s correspondence with its 
agents: 

“We might say, for your information, that 
this is the opportunity for you to demonstrate 
your ability, and also demonsizate that it is 
your purpose to hold down these claims to a 
proper figure. You know the man is a for- 
eigner.’ 

Fortunately, the day of this kind of 
business is gone by, and its managers 
know it. This Philadelphia company is 
a small one, its industrial premium in- 
come in 1910 being but $21,000. 

& 

THE Nineteenth Ward Bank and the 
Twelfth Ward Bank have been merged 
into the Fourteenth Street Bank of this 
city, of which R. Ross Appleton is presi- 
dent. The new name of the enlarged 
bank is The Security Bank of New York, 
and the main office as heretofore will be 
at the corner of Fifth avenue and Four- 
teenth street, with branches in other 
parts of the city. The resources of The 
Security Bank are $16,000,000, and it is 
closely affiliated with the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, whose resources are $60,- 
000,000, and whose president is James 
G. Cannon. 
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Not long ago we told of George H. 
Furbeck, of St. Joseph, Mo., and 
his collection of over $20,000 from the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, as compensation for the loss of an 
eye in a somewhat unusual street-car ac- 
cident. We have just learned that the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York also had issued an accident policy 
to Mr. Furbeck, and paid him $15,103.58 
on account of this same accident. Once 
more is the proverb of “a stitch in time” 
exemplified, for if the accident could not 
be averted, at least ‘some of its worst 
consequences were avoided. 


& 


Ir is estimated that there are at pres- 
ent 500,000 licensed automobiles in the 
United States. The premiums for fire 


and theft insurance amount to over $17,- 


000,000, for collision insurance $15,000,- 
ooo, and for liability insurance $22,000,- 
000. The value of all licensed cars is 
placed at $500,000,000 and the annual 
tire expense at $50,000,000. 

& 


A LIFE insurance company in Ten- 
nessee with over $3,000,000 of policies 
in force reports no deaths during the 
first six months of 1911. That is rather 
a different story from the enormous 
losses our great fire insurance companies 
have had to pay. 

& 


A NEW and ingenious automatic fire 
alarm has recently been tested. The de- 
vice consists of a smali hollow tube in 
which the air, expanding by heat, presses 
a copper diaphragm against an electrical 
connection and rings the alarm. 

& 

THE Great Lakes Steamship Company 
will hereafter carry its own insurance. 
Provided there are no losses this will ef- 
fect a saving of $250,000 a year. 


& 


DuRING a recent month 2,616 persons 
were injured on transportation lines in 
New York City. The seriously injured 
numbered 164. 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company). 


From San Francisco, via Honolulu, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World. 
S.S. SHINYO MARU (New), Triple Screw Turbine, 





21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed. 


S.S. CHIYO MARU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed. 
S.S. TENYO MARU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed. 
S.S. NIPPON MARU, Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed. 
S.S. AMERICA MARU, Twin Screw, 


’ 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed 
Stop-overs allowed at all ports. Service and Cuisine unexcelled. 


e Thoroughly modern and up to date. 
Equipped with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, Laundry, Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge and all 
other Modern Imp:ovements for safety and comfort. 


AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


Write for Schedule and Information, 
W. H. Avery, Asst. Gen. Manager, 


A. E. Rennie, Gen. Pass. Agem, 
Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg., Western Metropolis Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
R. C. Nicnor, 1432 Broadway, New York, General Eastern Agent. 











NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE C0. 


OF HARTFORD 


Statement January 1, 1911. 
Capital Stock 


cena beaeeeees ctnbeneee + $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance............. + 6,075,294.78 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses........ 646,089.21 
Reserve for Taxes, C06... .ccccccccseces 125,000.00 
Reserve for all Contingent Liabilities... 300,000.00 
y WEEE DURES cccccccccctccccevecce 2,645,909-35 
Write for Booklet. ‘The Common Sense entice nad 
of atomcbile ubsication TE vadcéenredacas ioeusaies eke $10,792,293.34 
INDIAN REFINING CO., Distributors PUES NICHOLS, President 
our Vouk Chicago , A. , Vice-president 
Birmingham, Ala. 4 B. R 


- STILLMAN, Secretary 
. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary 
F. D. LAYTON, 2d Asst. Secretary 
FRED S. JAMES & CO., pgeuts, 
123 William Street, N. Y. City 


$200,000,000 
ANNUALLY 


That’s the Fire Loss of This Country 


























If you don’t want to contribute to 
it, carry a policy in the Continental, 


the company with the largest 
American net surplus. _ =: 











Continental Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 
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A Worthy Tribute 


A most interesting event occurred in 
Worcester, Mass., on the afternoon 
of Thursday, August 3d, when Worces- 
ter’s leading citizen, David Hale Fan- 
ning, was presented with a loving cup 
by his employees in honor of his eighty-first 
birthday and the completion of fifty years 
of active business at the head of the Royal 
Worcester Corset Company, which he 
founded and of which he is president. 

The occasion was-a gala one and took 
place in the immense white-tiled din- 
ing room of the concern. The gift was 
participated in by every employee, not 
only of the factory but also of the 
branch offices in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and London and every salesman 
as well. This is a flattering testimonial to 
the esteem in which Mr. Fanning is held 
by his many employees, fifteen hundred. of 
whom actually took part in the presenta- 
tion. The cup, a photographic reproduc- 
tion of which is shown on this page, was 
unveiled by George H. Conklin, the oldest 
employee, who has been in the service of 
the company continuously for forty-seven 
years. The speech of presentation was 
made by Supt. E. P. Bennett, who, in his 
opening remarks, referred to a group of 





' thirty-four workers immediately surround- 


ing him whose combined terms of service 
reached 1,136 years. Mr. Fanning re- 
sponded as follows: 

“It was very kind of you to think of me and 
remember me in this way, and I accept it with a 
great deal of pleasure. I feel very happy to see 
sO many people around me. As I go thru the 
factory I always look you over, and I feel very 
proud of you. I cannot help feeling proud of 
you, because you perform your work so faith- 
fully and well. 

“| started this business, perhaps you will re- 
member, fifty years ago last April. The Civil 
War broke out and I was thrown out of work. 
I could not go to war because I was rejected as 
being physically unable. I had been married the 
year before and I had to find something to do. 
I had been receiving $450 per year. Few of you 
boys would be satisfied with $450 per year. Final- 
ly I thought I might make and sell some hoop 
skirts. I went downtown and purchased one for 
a dollar. I hired a room about twelve feet 
square. I had some little machinery and hired 
one girl. Just one. Think of it! Soon I had 
two, three and half a dozen—and the number rap- 
idly increased. I first sold my goods in 
Worcester. By and by I secured a customer in 
Lowell, then one in Nashua; then I hired a sales- 
man for one week. He with a horse and chaise 
sold hoop skirts thruout Worcester county. Then 
I had calls for corsets. I said to my sister-in- 
law one day, ‘If you will cut me out a corset pat- 
tern, I will give you ten dollars.’ All the corsets 
were woven in those days. But she, securing a 
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woven corset, tacked it to a table, marked out 
five sections with a pencil, followed the penciled 
line with the shears, and there I had my first 
corset pattern. That five-piece corset pattern is 
the standard of the world today. We make thou- 
sands of dozens of them. Sometimes we put a 
gore in the bust, sometimes in the bust and hips, 
but the principle of the old pattern is the same. 
We made these corsets double, something as a 
tailor makes a vest, turning them inside out just 
before putting in the final seam. We called it 
the ‘A la Mode.’ One of my oldest customers 
was Mr. Hawkes, of New York, who purchased 
thousands of dozens of these corsets. Mr. 
Hawkes later retired, and I regret to tell you that 
last Saturday night after I had retired, I re- 
ceived a telegram advising me of his death in 
Bennington, Vt. We have other customers who 
have been buying goods of us for from twenty-five 
to forty years. From the room: twelve feet 
square I moved to larger quarters, then larger 
and larger. Finally, in 1805, we started this 
building, completing it in 1896. We have built 
several additions, and the one which we are at 
present erecting for your convenience and com- 
fort is the largest of them all. About twenty- 
five years ago, or when I was fifty-seven years 
old, I organized this business into a stock com- 
pany and _= started selling trade-marked goods. 
Our business has increased until we are selling 
goods in practically every country in the world. 
Only a few days ago we received an order from 
Athens, Greece. T cannot realize that I am 
eighty-one years of age. I appreciate the fact 
that the allotted days of man are three score and 
ten. I hope, however, to live for a great many 
years to come. I am going to try, and try hard 
I wish for you all a long and happy life. I want 
to again thank you for this beautiful loving cup. 
[ shall prize it highly as long as I live.” 


The cup is a magnificent production of 
the Tiffany stores, and is of solid silver, 
lined with gold. It sets on a massive ma- 
hogany base, and has three panels and three 
large handles. One of the panels bears the 
following inscription, as a testimonial to the 
esteem in which the factory employees hold 
the proprietor : 

“Presented to David Hale Fanning, August 
4th, to11, by the employees of the Royal 
Worcester Corset Company, in commemoration 


of his 81st birthday, and the soth anniversary of 
his business. 


“Apreciating his many kindly expressions and 
thoughtful considerations, it has been the great 
pleasure of each and every employee of this com- 
pany to participate in the giving of this loving 
cup.’ 

We are glad to add our congratulations 
to those of Mr. Fanning’s many friends, 
upon his long and useful life and our 
heartiest wishes for its continuance. We 
also congratulate the city of Worcester 
upon the possession of this public- spirited 
citizen and the model industrial organiza- 
tion which he founded and has directed for 
sO manv vears. 
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Sppeests pettenass te emne SEND OAD. Security 
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ond quemparens city in the Nortiwest. Some facts—Pop- 
Py ee in _— 


THOMPSON BROS.,4 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
of Middletown, Conn. 
DEBENTURES of Series E13, maturing October 


first, and Series E14, maturing November first, WILL 
BE PAID at par with interest to the date of payment. 




















AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, rayable by their terms on 
September 1, 1911, at the office or agency of the Com- 
pany in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York, by the Manhattan Trust Cousens, 113 Broadway. 

V . DRIVER, Treasurer. 








THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Coupon No. 17, due September 1, 1911, from The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., EASTERN OKLA- 
HOMA DIVISION FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. 
BONDS, will be paid on and after such date upon presen- 
tation at the office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, 


New York City. 
Cc. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 





MacARTHUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
No. 11 Pine Street, 
New York City, August 17, 1911. 
The Directors of MacARTHUR BROTHERS COMPANY 
have declared the seventeenth consecutive semi-annual 
dividend of 8%% upon the preferred stock. Transfer 
books of the Company will be closed August 2ist to Sep- 


tember ist. Dividend checks will be mailed to share- 
holders of record August 31st. 
MacARTHOUR, Treasurer. 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


New York, August 14th, 1911. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-quarter per centum on the capital 
stock of this Company, payable on October ist, 1911, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
September 9th, ae 








J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 
“FEDERAL UTILITIES, INC. 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 1, 
60 Rroadway,«New York, August 2d, 1911. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared the first 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half (1%%) per cent. 
on the preferred stock of Federal Utilities, Inc., payable 
September ist, 1911, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15th, 1911. 

GRO. A, GALLIVDR, Treasurer. 
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lnbniibeke Us To Your Friends 


The most satisfactory way to obtain new 
readers for "THE INDEPENDENT is thru an 
introduction from a subscriber. You undoubt- 
edly have many friends who would appreciate 
THE INDEPENDENT, and who would be glad to 
have an opportunity to examine our magazine. 


There are few greater delights than reading aloud to a | 
sympathetic listener. Where friends are distant, the next best 
thing is to take the same magazine and read the same articles. 
In exchanging letters, or in future meetings you will find more 
interests in common. 


Send Us A List 


We attach a blank on which you can fill in the names 
of five friends whose literary tastes are similar to yours. We 
shall be glad to send them sample copies and a special offer. 

Possibly you have not five friends. A pessimist would 
say that nobody has. But in that case put down the names of 
mere acquaintances and this thoughtful act may make them 
friends. If on the other hand you have more than five friends 
do not hesitate to take another sheet of paper and send us all 
the names that occur to you. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York. Please send sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT 
to the following names. Very truly yours, 


SD Es cee cgeccesecesere c0cnsreeesucesces (Address)... cccccccccccccccccccccccccscocccccooece 
NAMES ADDRESSES 









































